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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


PAPER PREPARED FOR THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
BY J. P. WICKERSHAM, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE. 


HE Committee which I have the honor 
to represent was raised at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the Association in 1879. 
It grew out of a discussion on a paper by 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, 


on the ‘‘High School Question.’’ As 
against High Schools, the assertion was 
boldly made that a very large proportion— 
sixty per cent., I think—of the convicts 
then confined in the prisons of Philadel- 
phia, were High School graduates. This 
assertion was as boldly denied, and a com- 
mittee was at once appointed to ascertain 
its truth by an immediate inspection of the 
institutions indicated, and report before 
the Association adjourned. To perform 
‘the allotted task in the appointed time 
was found to be impracticable ; and under a 
more formal resolution of wider range, the 
committee was authorized to inquire not 
only into the special question then mooted, 
but to collect general statistics, showing 
the relations of education and crime, and 
report at the next meeting. The Chairman 
of the Committee was Dr. J. A. Paxon, of 
Philadelphia, the gentleman who had made 
the statement that brought about the issue ; 
but, for some unexplained reason, he ne- 
glected to call the committee together or to 
make a report on his own responsibility. 
The Association was therefore disappointed 
at Chautauqua in not receiving the expected 
report; and, in the hope of securing an 
investigation of the question, changed the 





order of the names on the committee, and,. 
against his protest, placed the writer at the 
head of the list. These words are sufficient 
to explain how the matter first came before 
the Association, and at the same time define 
the line of investigation which it was in- 
tended the committee should. follow. 

First, then, we must report specially the 
facts as regards the number of High School 
graduates in the Philadelphia prisons ; and, 
second, discover if we can, in a general 
way, how education affects crime. 

The statistics of the Eastern Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania are probably compiled with 
more care and presented in more detail 
than those of any other similar institution 
in the country. During the year the Asso- 
ciation met in Philadelphia, 1879, there 
were received at this penitentiary four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven convicts. Of these, 
eighty-two had never attended schools of 
any kind ; five are reported to have attended 
College for an average length of time of six 
years, one of them having attended ten and 
another seven years ; seven are said to have 
attended a public High School for an aver- 
age length of time a little over two years ; 
twelve had been at private schools who had 
never attended public schools, the average 
time spent in school being seven and a 
quarter years; three hundred and nimety 
had attended public schools, one hundred 
and sixty-nine of them advancing to the 
grammar grade, the average age at leaving 
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school being fourteen; and the average time 
they remained in school is set down at 
about five years. These are the exact offi- 
cial figures; and instead of there being a 
large percentage of High School graduates 
in the penitentiary, it appears that there 
were only seven of all the convicts received 
in 1879 that had ever attended a High 
School, and not one of these had attended 
long enough to graduate. True, five are 
said to have attended colleges, but they 
must have been colleges of a peculiar kind 
to permit attendance for five, seven, or ten 
years, as stated in these cases. 

The statistics of the same Penitentiary 
for 1880, repeat those of 1879. Thirteen 
convicts out of the four hundred and sixty- 
three received, are said to have attended 
American High Schools, but of these eight 
attended only one year; and but a sin- 
gle one attended as long as three years. 
‘There is no reason to think any one of them 
graduated. Five are said to have attended 
college; but three of them attended too 
short a time to graduate, and the other two, 
who are set dcwn as having attended seven 
years each, both left school at the age of 
sixteen. 

We have been unable to obtain reliable 
statistics of the kind wanted from Moya- 
mensing, the Philadelphia city prison ; but 
instead we present from the combined state- 
ment of the State Board of Public Charities, 
showing the educational relations of all the 
convicts sentenced to the jails and work- 
houses of the State, for the year 1879, in- 
cluding Moyamensing prison, a most import- 
ant fact bearing on the case. Of the two 
thousand three hundred and seven persons 
convicted and sentenced to these institu- 
tions during the year, only thirteen are said 
to have possessed a superior education ; and 
it is not at all likely that there was a gradu- 
ate of either a High School or College 
among them. 

To add further weight to this evidence, it 
may be stated that out of five hundred and 
seventy-one convicts received at the West- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania during 
the years 1879 and 1880, only three are set 
down by the prison authorities as possessing 
what they call a superior education. 

These statements dispose of the question 
in the hands of the committee, so far as it 
relates to the number of High School grad- 
uates in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
prisons. It may be added, however, that 
the same showing is made by all the prisons 
in the country. The number of liberally 
educated, native-born Americans, whether 
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graduates of High Schools or Colleges, 
found in our jails and penitentiaries, is ex- 
ceedingly small; not more, we think, than 
one in five hundred of the: whole number, 
Such a fact must more than satisfy the most 
ardent friends of higher education. 

But the hardest task imposed upon the 
Committee remains to be performed, viz., 
to find out, if we can, in a general way, the 
effect of education upon crime. The ques- 
tion is, taking education as we have it in 
this country as a whole, higher and elemen- 
tary, public and private, does it tend to 
diminish crime, and if so, to what extent ? 

We are free to acknowledge at the 
threshold of our inquiry that there are 
causes of crime other than ignorance ; but 
it is no part of our present purpose to search 
them out. We will endeavor to confine 
ourselves strictly to the question submitted 
to us, in the hope that in this narrower field 
we may be able to discover the truth, and 
that the truth when discovered will justify 
us in claiming that the education our people 
are receiving, imperfect as it is, does some- 
thing to prevent crime. We would be 
rejoiced if, as the result of our inquiries, we 
could say to the educators of the country; 
In proportion as you improve your schools 
and your teaching, crime will decrease. 

First, then, let us see what light the sta- 
tistics of our prisons throw upon the ques- 
tion before us. The population of our States 
and communities is made up of two classes: 
those who are wholly illiterate, and those 
who can read and write, and possess various 
degrees of knowledge above these acquire- 
ments. ‘The census returns draw a sharp 
line between these two classes, and we may 
know the number of each in any county, 
city or State. The convicts in most of our 
prisons are classified in a similar way, into 
illiterates and those who possess more or less 
education. Now, if among the convicts in 
our prisons there is a larger proportion of 
illiterates than there is in the States or com- 
munities from which they come, the conclu- 
sion would seem to be inevitable that educa- 
tion has an influence in preventing crime. 
In applying such a test, we are well aware 
that education is at a disadvantage, because 
large numbers of the convicts in our prisons 
who are set down in the reports as being 
able to read and write can do so very im- 
perfectly, and in reality are about as ignorant 
as those classed as wholly illiterate. Still, 
the statistics shall be presented as we have 
them. 

The two Pennsylania penitentiaries re- 
ceived in 1879 seven hundred and ninety- 
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nine convicts, and of these one hundred 
and fourteen were wholly illiterate. In 
1880 they received seven hundred and 
twenty-two convicts, of whom one hundred 
and fifty-one were wholly illiterate. In two 
years one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
one convicts, with two hundred and sixty- 
five illiterates. Thus there is committed by 
illiterates more than one-sixth of all the 
crime in Pennsylvania for which punish- 
ment is inflicted by incarceration in peni- 
tentiaries ; while persons of this class of an 
age to be sent to the penitentiary for crime 
do not constitute one-thirtieth of the popu- 
lation. It appears, therefore, that one-sixth 
of the crime in the State is committed by the 
illiterate one-thirtieth part of the popula- 
tion. But this is not all. In addition to 
the illiterates, there were received at the 
two penitentiaries, in 1879 and 1880, two 
hundred and seventy-two convicts who 
could barely read and write, and had no 
education beyond that point. If we class 
these among the uneducated, as we clearly 
have a right to do, the number of illiterates 
in the penitentiaries would be swelled to 
five hundred and thirty-seven, and the as- 
tounding fact would appear that more than 
one-third of all the penitentiary offences in 


the State are committed by this small but 
unfortunate class of our people. 

Such is the story told by the penitentia- 
ries of Pennsylvania ; its purport is scarcely 
modified in any degree if we combine with 
the statistics of the penitentiaries those of 
the county jails, work-houses, and houses of 


correction. In 1878, of four thousand and 
twenty-three admissions into these institu- 
tions, one thousand two hundred and nine 
could not write; and in 1879, six hundred 
and twelve could not write out of two 


thousand three hundred and seven admis- 


sions. A majority of those who could read 
and write with more or less facility were 
otherwise grossly ignorant. 

So far we have taken our statistics from 
Pennsylvania, because they were most easily 
obtained. Those of other States and other 
countries show like results, and lead to like 
conclusions. We have before us the reports 
of the penitentiaries and prisons of some 
twenty States. As a whole, they tell sub- 
stantially the same story of the relations of 
education to crime as the reports of the 
penitentiaries and prisons of Pennsylvania. 
With this testimony before us, we reach the 
following conclusions : 

_ I. That about one-sixth of all the crime 
in the country is committed by persons 
wholly illiterate. 
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2. That about one-third of it is committed 
by persons practically illiterate. 

3. That the proportion of criminals 
among the illiterate is about ten times as 
great as among those who have been in- 
structed in the elements of a common 
school education or beyond. 

These conclusions correspond in the main 
with those arrived at by other inquirers. 
S. H. White, an ex-president of this body, 
in his valuable essay on ‘‘ Education and 
Crime,’’ has the following statements : 

Speaking of New York City, he says that 
‘*among the illiterate there is one crime to 
a fraction over three persons, while among 
those not illiterate there is one crime to 
about twenty-seven persons ; or, the chances 
for crime among those who cannot read 
and write are nine times as great as among 
the rest of the people.’’ Of the State of 
New York, he says: ‘‘Seven per cent. of 
the people commit thirty-one per cent. of 
the crimes. A person not able to read and 
write is six times as apt to commit crime as 
one who can read and write.’’ In Massa- 
chusetts, he states that, in 1871, ‘‘ among 
the ignorant population one in twenty com- 
mitted crime, while among those who had a 
greater or less degree of education, there 
was one crime to about one hundred and 
twenty-six persons.’’ In Illinois, Mr. 
White found one out of every one hundred 
and thirty-seven of the illiterate in prison, 
while of those with more or less education 
there was only one to five hundred and 
sixty-six. 

Dr. Edward D. Mansfield, in a report to 
the Bureau of Education, in 1872, on ‘* The 
Relation between Education and Crime,’’ 
with the criminal statistics before him from 
nearly all the States, reaches the following’ 
conclusions : 

1. That one-third of all criminals are 
totally uneducated, and that four-fifths are 
practically uneducated. : 

2. That the proportion of criminals from 
the illiterate classes is at least ten-fold as 
great as the proportion from those having 
some education. 

Rev. Charles L. Brace, at the head of the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York, states 
that nearly one-third of the crime in New 
York is committed by the illiterate six-hun- 
dredth part of the population. He adds: 
‘‘ Very great criminality is, of course, possi- 
ble with high education ; but in the immense 
majority of cases, a very small degree of 
mental .training or intellectual tastes is a 
preventive of idleness and consequent 
crime.”’ ; 
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Dr. E. C. Wines, one of the highest 
authorities on the subject under consid- 
eration in this or any other country, in 
his great work on the ‘‘ State of Prisons,’ 
presents: his conclusions in the following 
words: ‘Taking the entire mass of the 
inmates of all classes of prisons in the 
Northern and Western States, the propor- 
tion of these wholly illiterate to those that 
have received a moderate degree of educa- 
tion, often very moderate indeed, may be 
stated with substantial correctness at about 
one-third. In the Southern States the pro- 
portions are just about reversed, being two- 
thirds illiterate to one-third partially edu- 
cated. The number of prisoners who have 
received a superior education in either sec- 
tion is small indeed.”’ 

The criminal statistics of foreign countries 
add weight to these statements. Of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand and seventy- 
three persons committed to prison in 1872 
in the British Islands, forty-nine thousand 
three hundred and forty-five could not 
read or write, ninety-two thousand one 
hundred and twenty six could read or read 
and write imperfectly, leaving only four 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-two who 
could read and write well, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-three who had received a 
superior education. The number of women 
and girls arrested and punished for crime 
in London in 1877 was twenty thousand 
and eighteen. Of this number, four thou- 
sand two hundred and six, or twenty-one 
per cent., could neither read nor write; 
thirteen thousand six hundred and sixty- 
five; or sixty-eight per cent., could read 
only; two thousand, or ten per cent., could 
read and write tolerably well; one hundred 
and forty-one, or seven per cent., could 
read and write well, and six had received a 
higher education. A late number of the 
Journal des Bibliotheque Populaire, Paris, 
contains a table of criminal statistics em- 
bracing sixty-four of the Departments of 
France. From this statement, it appears 
that of three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-four persons arrested for crime, one 
thousand four hundred and eighty were 
unable to read or write, one thousand three 
hundred and sjxty-one could read and write 
imperfectly, and only five hundred and 
thirteen could read and write well. 
Dr. Wines is authority for stating that, in 
Belgium, one-half of the prison population 
is wholly illiterate on commitment, and, in 
Holland, one-third. | 

Some notice must be taken here of a class 
of writers who have not found in education, 


And 
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as we think we have, a cause tending to 
diminish crime. They are willing to admit 
that education may change the direction of 
crime, perhaps remove some of its most 
revolting features, but cannot lessen the 
actual amount. Certain of these writers 
reach this conclusion by contrasting the 
criminal statistics of countries differing in 
the degree in which education is diffused 
among the masses of the people. Countries 
in which education is general, they allege, 
show as great an amount of crime as coun- 
tries in which a much larger proportion of 
the people are illiterate. Prussia, it is said, 
where elementary education is almost uni- 
versal, has proportionally many more con- 
victs in her prisons than France, only about 
one-half of whose adult population can read 
and write. In view of statistics ‘of this 
kind which he presents, Alison, in his His- 
tory of Europe, pronounces the doctrine 
that education in a large sense tends to pre- 
vent crime, a fallacy. He is followed by 
others less noted. Herbert Spencer, in his 
Social Statics, and Buckle, in his History 
of Civilization, arrive at the same conclu- 
sion from somewhat different premises. 
They find, or think they do, that the crimi- 
nal statistics in a country for a series of 
years show that the amount of crime is a 
constant quantity, proportionate to the num- 
ber of people, and apparently unaffected by 
educational or moral influences. A nation 
may grow, these cold philosophers main- 
tain, may rise in the scale of civilization ; 
but the amount of crime it commits will 
remain a fixed quantity, governed by unal- 
terable law, and can be predicted with the 
same certainty as the death-rate. Says 
Buckle, ‘‘It is decisively proved that the 
amount of crime committed in a country is, 
year after year, reproduced with the most 
startling uniformity.”’ 

In answer to the first phase of this argu- 
ment, it may be stated that it does not 
follow because statistics seem to prove that 
more persons proportionally have been 
found guilty of crime in some well-educated 
country than in one more illiterate, that 
education does not tend to prevent crime. 
The statistics may have been compiled on 
different bases. There may have been dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of the criminal 
administration. The laws may recognize 
offences as crimes in one country that are 
not so recognized in another. One coun- 
try may punish certain offences by imprison- 
ment, while another may do so by fines. 
Besides, there may be differences in race, 
in climate, in political and social condition, 
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that should be taken into account. Ignor- 
ance, of course, is not the only cause of 
crime. No one claims education to be an 
antidote for all criminal propensities. Prus- 
sia may have more convicts in her prisons 
proportionally than France, but, if so, and 
the matter be probed to the bottom, it will 
be found that the cause is not in .her 
schools, but exists in spite of her schools ; 
for in Prussia, as in all other coun- 
tries, an illiterate man is many times more 
likely to commit crime than one who is 
educated. If, therefore, the average Ger- 
man is more likely to commit crime than 
the average Frenchman, it is because there 
is a crime-producing factor in his nature or 
in the circumstances that surround him 
which his education has not been able to 
eliminate. : 

It is probably true, as stated by Spencer 
and Buckle, that in a particular country 
crime is about uniform from year to year— 
that is, a certain percentage of the popula- 
tion became criminals last year, about the 
same percentage will become criminals this 
year and the next, and this uniformity may 
cover a period of many years. But if the 
question were examined closely, it would 
be found that in the same country the 
amount of ignorance is about as uniform 
from year to year as the amount of crime; 
and, therefore, no fair-minded person would 
expect crime to decrease. But suppose a 
nation could be named whose percentage of 
criminals has remained uniform for the last 
fifty or a hundred years, and suppose that 
in such nation during the same period edu- 
cation has become more general, does it 
follow necessarily that education has no 
effect as a preventive of crime? Is not 
crime more apt to be detected and punished 
as a nation advances in civilization? Are 
there not many acts considered as crimes in 


‘a highly-advanced condition of society that 


are looked upon with less severity in its 
earlier, illiterate stages? As population 
grows more dense, as the struggle of life 
becomes more intense, as the gates of re- 
munerative employment are closed against 
famishing thousands, as temptations multi- 
ply, is it not reasonable to expect crime to 
increase? Were it not for the restraining 
effect of intellectual, moral and_ religious 
influences, our opinion is that it would 
completely disrupt society and resolve its 
broken fragments into chaos. The philos- 
ophers we have named may reason weil in 
many things; in this their inferences are 
certainly not justified by the facts. 

This discussion has prepared us to take 
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notice of an attack which has recently been 
made upon our public schools, based on the 
statistics of education and crime contained 
in the reports of the census for 1860. 
These statistics, it is alleged, show that in 
certain States where education is most gen- 
eral, crime is very much more prevalent 
than in certain other States where a large 
proportion of the people cannot read and 
write. They are quoted as proving that 
the moral condition of the New England 
States, in particular, with their more than 
two centuries of free schools, is decidedly 
worse than the moral condition of the 
States of the South, where until recently 
free schools were almost unknown. This is 
the weapon used against the public schools 
by Mr. Z. Montgomery in California, Mr. 
Richard Grant White in New York, and 
by others in various places throughout the 
country. 

It is perhaps a sufficient answer to give to 
these critics to say that the census of 1860 is 
not considered reliable as regards the statis- 
tics of crime and pauperism, that the reports 
are acknowledged to be full of errors by those 
who compiled them; but even if otherwise, 
even if there were at the time the census of 
1860 was taken more convicts in the prisons 
of Massachusetts in proportion to population 
than in those of Virginia, more in those of 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania than in 
those of South Carolina and Georgia, it 
does not follow that education does not 
tend to prevent crime, or that an effective 
public school system is not a boon to 
society. Other circumstances calculated to 
affect crime and the criminal statistics of 
the two sections, must be considered before 
the question can be settled. Without doubt, 
in the years that are gone, the machinery 
for the detection and punishment of crime 
was more effective in the North than in the 
South. Certain offences recognized as 
crimes by the codes of the former section 
were not so recognized by those of the 
latter, and imprisonment for offences was 
comparatively more common. ‘The popu- 
lation of the South was mainly agricultural 
and thinly scattered over a large extent of 
territory, while that of the North, especially 
in the New England States, was crowded 
into manufacturing towns and villages, and 
subject to all the temptations such places 
afford. The South was almost wholly free 
from the influence of the foreign element, 
which at the North not only furnished a 
large proportion of convicts for the prisons, 
but did much to demoralize those born on 
the soil. Besides, in the old slavery times, 
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many petty offences for which persons were 
sent to jail at the North were punished at 
the South, if punished at all, on the planta- 
tion. It was the interest of the masters to 
keep their slaves out of the courts. For 
these reasons there may have been more 
convicts proportionally, in 1860, in the 
prisons of the North than in those of the 
South; but the cause is not to be found in 
the public schools, for in both sections it is 
the ignorant that curse our communities 
with crime and fill our prisons with 
wretched human beings. And, apart from 
all misleading statistics, it is an undeniable 
fact that wherever in this country you find 
public schools long and well established, 
there you find in the highest degree com- 
fort, thrift, intelligence, culture, and what- 
ever else’ goes to make happy homes and a 
prosperous people. 

No inquiry into the relation of education 
and crime can be complete without taking 
into consideration the effect of education 
upon erring or neglected children, as shown 
by its results in our Houses of Refuge, 
Schools of Reform, and Homes for the 
Friendless. If the worst of children gath- 
ered into institutions of this character— 
children who, if left to themselves, would 
almost certainly follow a life of crime and 
end their days in prison—can be made by 
education and favorable surroundings, in 
large proportion, useful citizens, no one 
can doubt that a most effective mode of 
preventing crime has been discovered. It 
may seem marvelous to those who have not 
given attention to the subject, but the 
results of our reformatories for the young 
lead to the conclusion that if the popula- 
tion now filling our penitentiaries and 
prisons had been properly cared for and 
educated when young, at least three-fourths 
of them would have been saved to society 
and themselves. Let the plain facts be 
stated. 

We have before us a table carefully com- 
piled by the best authorities and contained 
in the Proceedings of a Convention of 
Managers and Superintendents of Houses 
of Refuge and Schools of Reform, held in 
the City of New York, in May, 1857. This 
table shows, among other things, the whole 
number of inmates, their average age, the 
average period of detention, and the per 
cent. of reformed in some seventeen institu- 
tions of the class represented, located in 
eleven different States. The whole num- 
ber of children admitted was twenty thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-eight, their aver- 
age age twelve and two-thirds years, the 
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average period of detention about twenty 
months, and the percentage of reformed 
seventy-five. Seventy-five per cent. of these 
incorrigibly bad children, these young 
criminals, reformed in twenty months! 
Such is the official record. 

Dr. E. C. Wines, in his late great work 
on the ‘‘ State of Prisons and Child-saving 
Institutions,’’ estimates that of the twelve 
thousand children now in the reformatories 
of the country séxty per cent. at least will 
be trained into good citizens. ‘‘Some 
would claim,’’ he says, ‘‘seventy-five or 
eighty per cent., but statistics do not bear 
them out.’’ ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ he adds, ‘‘the 
percentage of worthy citizens trained up 
among the whole twenty-five .thousand in 
preventive and reformatory schools would 
be as high as seventy-five per cent.’’ 

The State Public School of Michigan is 
known all over the country. Its object is 
‘“to save children who are in danger of 
becoming criminals before they have actu- 
ally become such.’’ It is a school for 
pauper and vagrant children, children of 
evil tendencies, and children whose circum- 
stances and surroundings would almost cer- 
tainly keep them in ignorance and lead 
them into vice. Hear the cautious state- 
ment of results as contained in the report 
of the superintendent for 1878: ‘‘ Consid- 
ering,’’ he says, ‘‘the heredity of these 
children and the influences which sur- 
rounded most of them previous to entering 
the institution, I am myself surprised at the 
results. ‘There is no doubt that a large 
majority of them, left where they were, 
would have become criminals or chronic 
paupers ; but it looks now as though eighty 
or ninety per cent. would become respecta- 
ble, if not ideal citizens. Coming years can 
alone determine what the complete results 
will be.’’ In a paper prepared two years 
later, the superintendent says: ‘‘ Enough is 
known to satisfy us that there are very few 
of the children who go through the school 
who will not prove as good in morals and 
life as the average children in the com- 
munity. I could not place the loss as low 
as five per cent.”’ 

One of the nineteenth century miracles is 
the work of the Children’s Aid Society, of 
the city of New York, whose head and in- 
spiring spirit is Rev. Charles L. Brace. 
The children gathered into the schools 
directly under the charge of Mr. Brace 
number many thousands. They are chil- 
dren without home or friends, picked up by 
policemen on the streets, or hunted out of 
cellars, garrets, and dens of vice—the sons 
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and daughters of paupers, beggars, drunk- 
ards, and criminals. Can anything be done 
for this mass of youthful depravity? Many 
of them have already been initiated into 
criminal ways, or taken the first steps in 
vice. All of them are extremely poor, and 
their hard life has blunted their sensibilities 
and dwarfed their moral nature. Are they 
not past help? If virtuous men and good 
citizens can be made from this unpromising 
material, will any one longer doubt that we 


’ have found the new elixir that can trans- 


mute the basest of human metal into the 
purest of gold? Mr. Brace receives these 
children into his schools, feeds, clothes, and 
cares for them. Under his charge they en- 
joy a pleasant home, have kind friends, and 
are given an opportunity to learn and to 
work. Their self-respect is cultivated, their 
conscience quickened, and they are filled 
with a purpose to be somebody and accom- 
plish something in life. As soon as it can 
be safely done, they are placed in good 
homes, mostly in the country, out of the 
reach of the temptations that might allure 
them back to Pheir old ways. What is the 
result? Mr. Brace says, ‘‘Not more than 
three children out of a thousand leave his 
schools to become paupers and criminals !’’ 
Thus is proven the wisdom of the much 
quoted but much doubted sentiment of 
Solomon: ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.’’ 

The State of Pennsylvania at the close of 
the late civil war undertook the task of pro- 
viding education and maintenance for all 
the destitute children of her dead and dis- 
abled soldiers. In this benevolent and 
patriotic task the State became the guardian 
and care-taker of twelve thousand children. 
The children thus provided for must in all 
cases be in destitute circumstances—in many 
cases they are found to be in a condition of 
actual suffering. Their home surroundings in 
the main could hardly be worse. Orphaned 
by the war, their poor mothers in most cases 
were unable to send them to school, to give 
them employment, or even to keep them out 


. of bad company, or prevent the formation of 


bad habits. When they come under the 
charge of the State they are generally very 
ignorant for children of their age, and 
about as unpromising morally as any chil- 
dren that can be found. What is the 
result? Of the twelve thousand children 
admitted into the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
nearly nine thousand have been discharged 
after remaining in school an average length 
of time of six or seven years. Probably 
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one-half of these have now reached the age 
of manhood, and entered upon the active 
business of life. Means are at command of 
ascertaining where they all are, and what 
they are doing, and a careful canvass of the 
matter shows that not two per cent. of the 
whole have turned out badly, and at least 
ninety per cent. have become useful men 
and women. This is a strong statement, 
but not stronger than the facts warrant. It 
shows the wonderful uplifting power of ed- 
ucational influences when properly directed 
with a fair chance to operate. Pennsylva- 
nia has expended in this good work nearly 
$7,000,000, but she has more than saved 
that amount from the lessened cost of her 
poor-houses, prisons, and penitentiaries. 

In the face of facts like these, can any one 
claim that education does not tend to pre- 
vent crime? It is true that our public 
schools do not accomplish all in this direc- 
tion that ought to be accomplished. They 
work at great disadvantage. There are 
hundreds of thousands of children through- 
out the nation that they have never yet been 
able to bring within their’ reach. A very 
large proportion of those who do attend 
school remain under instruction but for a 
short time, scarcely long enough to acquire 
the merest elements of knowledge, much 
less to complete an even moderately liberal 
course of study, or to form a stable moral 
character. And, at the best, the pupils in 
the public schools of the United States are 
under the care of their teachers, on an aver- 
age, only about one-fourth of the hours of 
the day, and scarcely more than one-fourth 
of the days in the year. It frequently fol- 
lows that the good influences of the school 
are neutralized by the bad influences of the 
street, and that vicious companions pull 
down quite as fast as the best of teachers can 
build up. Then, the popular demand is for 
intellectual results; and to produce them 
teachers tax themselves to the utmost, for- 
getting that moral instruction, the forma- 
tion of character, the shaping of life, is the 
grand purpose of all education. With these 
and other drawbacks that might be named, 
it is too much to expect the public schools 
to rid us of all the evils that afflict society ; 
too much to expect attendance at school for 
a week, a month, a year, with ability to 
read, write, and cipher a little, to keep men 
out of prisons and penitentiaries who have 
had no home training in their youth, who 
have been allowed to associate with the bad, 
taking from them daily lessons in vice and 
crime, and who have grown up idle and 
without restraint. But with all its defects, 
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we are well convinced that the system of 
public schools is the most potential agency, 
by all odds, at work among us to-day, to 
root up vice, to lessen crime, to lift up the 
people to a higher plane of civilization, and 
to save the sacred principles of republican- 
ism our fathers planted on American soil 
and bade us cherish with our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Chairman. 


——_—__>e~+ —_—_- 
AMONG THE ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
BY AN ICONOCLAST. — 


ITHIN the last few years there ‘have ap- 

peared several new English Grammars, in 
which the respective authors have made some 
‘‘new departures,’ and have endeavored to 
free—in a measure—the old grammatical sys- 
tem of its confessed errors and absurdities. 

We propose a brief examination of some of 
the more marked features of these new works, 
with the hope that such review will provoke 
thought on the part of those competent to 
handle this difficult subject. We will pay our 
first respects to 

“A Complete Scientific Grammar of the English 
Language. By W. Colegrove, A. M., President of 
West Virginia College.” 


From the Preface we make the following ex- 
tracts: ‘‘ English Grammar is at present in the 
same condition in which Copernicus found 
Astronomy. The text-books are filled 
with a mass of absurdity and contradiction 
totally unworthy of the name of science. ‘ 
This state of things is a disgrace to the scholar- 
ship of the age. In the present work it 
has been the aim of the author thoroughly to 
reconstruct the science from its foundation, and 
to bring it into harmony with other department.; 
of modern learning ; and he has no doubt that 
one year devoted to the study of ¢zs treatise 
will be worth more to the student than ten years 
spent upon the ordinary books. Careful 
attention is invited especially to the 
. brevity, clearness, and geometrical accuracy 
of the definitions.”’ (!) 

Prior to examination, one would suppose 
from these extracts that this new grammar 
must be perfection itself! The last two extracts 
can be considered in no other light than a 
piece of remiarkable self-assurance, and a 
virtual challenge to the criticism of the educa- 
tional public. 

Let us look further into this wonderful book, 
and examine -some of those “definitions” 
which are declared by the author himself to be 
so ‘‘clear” and “‘ geometrically accurate.” 

On p. 62 he thus defines an Adjective: ‘‘An 
adjective is a word used to modify a noun or 
pronoun.” Then it follows that a word is an 
adjective decause it modifies a noun or pronoun, 
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and hence, all words which modify nouns or 
pronouns must be adjectives. 


noun thus: ‘A possessive case of a noun is a 
form of it made to be used as a modifier of 
some other noun;’’ and on p.188 hesays: “A 
possessive case of a noun is a/ways used as a 
modifier.” 

These quotations furnish the material for the 
following syllogism: All words used to modify 
nouns are adjectives; a possessive case of a 
noun is always used to modify a noun; ergo, a 


is always an adjective, it cannot, at the same 
time, belong to that part of speech called a 
noun, and consequently a possessive case of a 
noun zs mot a noun / 

In another way, also, this same conclusion 
may be reached. On p. 60, he says: ‘‘ A noun 
is a word used as aname.” But, a possessive 
case of a noun being a word “always used as 
a modifier of a noun”’—7, ¢., as an adjective— 
cannot, at the same time, be used as a name, 
and hence cannot be classified as a noun. 

On p. 65, he says: ‘A pronoun is a word 
used to represent a noun,” and on p. 89, “A 
possessive case of a pronoun is a form of it de- 
signed to be used as a modifieg of a noun,”’ and 
on p. 189 (treating specially of pronouns), “A 
possessive, case is used as a modifier.” 

Now, if a pronoun is a word used to repre- 
sent a noun, it must follow that a possessive 
case of a pronoun mnst be a word used to 
represent a possessive case of a noun, on the 
principle that a certain part or form of the one 
must represent a corresponding part or form of 
the other. But, we have seen that, according 
to Mr. Colegrove’s definition of an adjective, a 
possessive case of a noun is not a noun; hence 
it must follow that a pronoun is a word used to 
represent that which is not a noun. 

We have also seen that a possessive case of 
a noun is always an adjective, and, as a pos- 
sessive case of a pronoun is used to represent 
a possessive case of a noun, it must follow that 
a possessive case of a pronoun is used to repre- 
sent an adjective. Again, as a possessive case 
of a pronoun, as such, is always used to modify 
a noun, it must follow that a possessive case of 
a pronoun, as such, must always be an adjec- 
tive. But, if a possessive case of a pronoun 
belongs to the part of speech called the ad- 
jective, it cannot, at the same time, belong to 
the pronoun division, and, consequently, a 
possessive case of a pronoun is not a pronoun. 


of the noun, and that he calls ‘‘a possessive 
case of anoun.’’ But, according to his defini- 
tion of an adjective, ‘‘a possessive case of a 
noun”’ is not a noun, and hence it must follow 
that the English noun has no case. 

On p. 77, he defines ‘‘ /nfiection”’ thus: “ In- 
flection is changing the stem or termination of 
a word without changing its class.’’ On p. 84, 
he thus defines ‘‘Case:”’ ‘‘Case is a mode of 
inflection uséd to show the relation of a word 
to another word ;’’ and on the same page tells 





us that Declension is the complete inflection of 





On p. 85 he defines a possessive case of a ° 


possessive case of a noun is always an adject- . 
ive. If, therefore, a possessive case of a noun - 


Again, Mr. Colegrove gives us but one case , 
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a word.” He then proceeds to decline ‘ Au- 
thor”’ thus: 

Sing. fee author; 

Num. | Poss. case, author’s. 


But, in inflecting the word “author” by add- 
ing to the stem an ‘‘’s,” for the purpose of 
forming ‘‘a possessive case,” he “changes” 
not only ‘“‘the termination of the word,”’ but 
also ‘‘its class; for, the word “author” is a 
noun, but the word “author’s,’’ which he calls 
“‘a possessive case of a noun”’ is, according to 
his definitions, not a noun, but an adjective. 


’ Therefore, this ‘‘ geometrically accurate’’ (?) 


grammarian must surrender, either his defini- 
tion of an ‘adjective’ or his definition of 
“inflection /’. There is no possible escape for 
him. 

Again carefully notice: ‘‘Case is a mode of 
inflection used to show the relation of a word 
to another word.”” Mark! He does not say 
“the relation of a.noun to another word,” but 
“of a word,” z. e., of any word, ‘‘to another 
word.” According to this it must follow that 
verbs have case, because they have “ inflec- 
tions” which are ‘‘used to show their relation 
to other words.” 

In the examples, I love, thou love-s/, he 
love-s or love-¢#, we have “‘inflections,” z. ¢., 
a ‘changing of the termination of a word (the 
verb /ove) without changing its class."” We 
also have ‘‘a mode of inflection uSed to show 
the relation of a word to another word” 
(which is “‘case’’), z. ¢., of each verb to its 
subject. The second person “love-s¢” requires 
a corresponding second person for its subject, 
and the third person ‘‘love-s’’ or ‘‘love-zh”’ re- 
quires a corresponding third person for z¢s 
subject. In other words, the “relation” 
which these verbs sustain to their respective 
subjects is ‘‘shown”’ by their “inflection.” It 
matters not that this be a relation of person; it 
is all the same a “‘relation,” and thus fills the 
bill of Mr. Colegrove’s definition of ‘‘ case.” 

If one should say, thou love-s or love-zh, 
and he love-s¢, the words would not be in the 
proper “‘ relation ’’ to each other, z. ¢., the verbs 
would not be in the proper “‘ relation’’ to their 
subjects; and the correctness or incorrectness 
of this ‘‘relation”’ is made known by “‘a mode 
of inflection used to show the relation of these 
(verb)—words to their respective (subject) 
words.” Therefore, according to Mr. Cole- 
grove’s definition of ‘‘case,’’ verbs must have 
“case !”” 

Once more. On page g7 he thus defines 
“person: ‘Person is a mode of inflection 
used to show the person of the subject of the 
verb;” hence, as respects verbs, ‘‘person”’ and 
“case” are the same thing! ‘‘ Person” being 
“‘a mode of inflection used”’ with verbs alone, 
and “‘case”’ being “‘a mode of inflection” of a 
wider application, and applying to amy in- 
flected word. 

Now, the fact is, that the definitions of 
“case,”’ the “pronoun,” and the “adjective,” 
given by this self-styled ‘‘ geometrically accu- 
rate’’ grammarian, are incorrect; and conse- 
quently, they furnish us the false premises 





from which the foregoing absurd conclusions 
necessarily follow. Mr. Colegrove is a most 
unsparing critic of others, and he must redeem 
his own paper. We unite with himself in in- 
viting ‘‘especial and careful attention to the 
geometrical accuracy of his definitions !” 


— > 0+ 
VARIABLE STARS. 
G. M. PHILIPS. 


LTHOUGH the appearance of the stars 

never changes to an ordinary observer, 
yet the change of brightness in some stars is 
very marked, and in several cases is easily no- 
ticed by the naked eye. Such stars are called 
variable stars. The best known and most eas- 
ily observed of these variable stars is 8* Persed, 
or Algol. It is No. 107 in the catalogue of 
prominent stars published in Zhe School Four- 
nai for January, 1880. It may be found from 
the directions given there, or from any star 
map. When once found, it is easily recognized 
afterwards by its being just between two smaller 
stars, which point towards the north pole. Or- 
dinarily Algol is a bright star, being of about 
the second magnitude, a little fainter than the 
pole star. This brightness it keeps unchanged 
for about two and one-half days; then it fades 
away until at the end of three and one-half 
hours it is only of the fourth magnitude. It re- 
mains at that magnitude only twenty minutes ; 
then brightens for three and one-half hours 
again to its former size. It never fails to go 
through these changes with the greatest regu- 
larity, the whole time from one minimum to an- 
other being 2 days, 20 hours, and 49 minutes. 
On the tst of August, Algol rises in the northeast 
about 10 o’clock p.m. By the middle of the 
month, it rises at 9, at the 1st of September at 
8, and so on, rising two hours earlier each 
month. The dates of all of Algol’s minima 
which will be visible here in August and Sep- 
tember are as follows, Philadelphia time being 
used: August 2, 3:19 a. m.; August 5, 0:08 a. 
m.; August 25, 1:50 a.m.; August 27, 10:39 p. 
m.; September 14, 3:32 a. m.; September 17, 
0:21 a. m.; September Ig, 9:10 p. m. 

The minima omitted occur in daylight, or 
before the star rises. Subsequent: dates can 
easily be found by adding 2 days, 20 hours, 49 
minutes repeatedly. 

To observe the variability of the star, it 
should be found beforehand, and its bright- 
ness compared with that of two or three sur- 
rounding stars of about the same magnitude. 
For three hours before the dates given above 
it will be found to fade until it is quite a faint 
star; and when compared with the stars which 
were before of the same magnitude, its change 
will be very striking. After remaining faint a 
few minutes, if the watch be continued, it will 
be found to gradually grow brighter; and after 
three hours it will be shining away with its old 





* Beta, the second letter in the Greek alphabet. This star 
is, therefore, the second in brightness in the constellation Per- 
seus. 
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brilliancy. This it keeps for two and one-half 
days, and then goes through the same changes 
again, and soon. The cause of these curious 
changes in the brightness of Algol is unknown, 
but it is most probable that they are caused by 
the revolution of a planet about the star, pass- 
ing between us and it every 2 days, 20 hours, 
and 49 minutes, and thus hiding a part of its 
light. No such planet has ever been seen, and 


its existence is only inferred from the circum- | 


stance of the star’s variability. 


There are several other variables of short | 


periods, whose changes are visible to the 
naked eye, the mest noticeable being 4 (delta) 
Cephei, varying from magnitude 3.7 to 4.8 
every 5 days, 3 hours; 7 (eta) Agud/e, varying 
from magnitude 3.6 to 4.7 every 7 days, 1% 
hours; and 8 Lyre, varying from magnitude 
3% to 4% every 7 days, 3% hours.. 

In some of the short-period variables it is 
possible that the variation is due to the star 
being darker on one side than on the other, 
and as it turns on its axis the darker side comes 
around regularly, causing the faintness in the 
star’s light. 

Other variables, again, go through their 
changes very slowly, having long periods. 
The most remarkable of these that can be 
seen in our latitude is Ara or o (omicron) 
Cett, No. 113 in The School Fournal star cata- 
logue. When brightest, it is generally of the 
second or third magnitude. It keeps this 
brightness only two weeks. 
away, and in about two months disappears en- 


tirely to the naked eye. It sinks down to the 
ninth or tenth magnitude, so that a good-sized 
telescope is needed to see it. Here it remains 
for about five months, then gradually bright- 
ens, es becoming just visible to the 


naked eye, and a month and a half later is up 
to the second or third magnitude again. Its 
whole period is about eleven months, for five 
or six of which it cannot be seen at all by the 
naked eye. The time of its maximum cannot 
be very closely predicted, but it is in this year 
about July rst. Although this time will have 
passed when this article appears, Mira will 
have lost little or none of its maximum bright- 
ness ; but soon after August Ist it will probably 
begin to fade, and in a few weeks will disap- 
pear from the naked eye. On August Ist, 
Mira rises almost directly in the east, about 
midnight. Its brightness at maximum also 
varies ; sometimes it is no brighter than the 
fourth magnitude. 

There are many other long-period variables, 
but most of them are too faint to be observed 
with the naked eye. The most remarkable of 
them, and indeed the most remarkable of all 
the variable stars is 7 (eta) Avgus. This star, 
which unfortunately is too near the south pole 
to be ever visible here, has a period of seventy 
years, during which it varies from the sixth, 
the faintest magnitude visible to the naked 
eye, to the first magnitude, the brightest. 

Astronomers incline to the opinion that the 
variability of these stars with long periods is 
caused by spot periods. It is well known that 
every eleven years the sun has an immense 





Then it fades | 
| which on account of some explosion or collision 
| suddenly blazed forth. Such temporary stars 





number of dark spots upon it, openings in its 
surface. This year these spots are very nu- 
merous ; there is scarcely a day now when the 
sun is free from them. It is quite possible, 
then, that these variable stars, which are all 
suns, have their spot-periods too, when some 
of them are so much.covered with dark spots 
that their light is perceptibly, and in some cases 
greatly, diminished. 

Besides these variable stars of regular per- 
iods, at various times apparently new stars 
have appeared, shining sometimes with great 
brilliancy for a while, and have then faded 
away. In 1572, a remarkable one appeared, 
which increased in brilliancy until it was as 
bright as Venus, and could be seen by the 
naked eye in day-time. It remained visible 
only a few months. In the next century, an- 
other new star of the first magnitude appeared. 
In 1866 a new second-magnitude star suddenly 
appeared in the Northern Crown, which rap- 
idly faded away, and in a week after its first 
appearance was invisible to the naked eye. 
Observations of this star have given us some 
knowledge of this class of stars. The new 
star of 1866 had previously been of the ninth 
magnitude, and the spectroscope showed that 
its great increase of light was probably due to 
a sudden explosion in the star, andan immense 
outburst of burning hydrogen gas. Such may 
be the capyse of the appearance of other new 
stars. It is not likely that any of them were 
newly-created stars, but they were faint ones 


are liable to appear at any time; no one can 
predict their appearance. Perhaps some of 
them may hereafter be found to be regular 
variable stars, with very long periods. 

The foregoing are only the most prominent 
of the variable stars. More than one hundred 
and fifty stars are now known to be variable, 
most of which are either telescopic, or have 
changes so slight that they would not be no- 
ticed by ordinary observers. It is quite prob- 
able that most, if not all, of the stars are sub- 
ject to slight variations. 

It is hoped that the readers of Zhe School 
Journal will at least watch for the changes of 
Algol and Mira, which have been here pre- 
dicted. Constant observations of the variable 
stars are made by various astronomers, and are 
leading to valuable results. This is a work es- 
pecially suited to amateur astronomers, as much 
may be done in it with the naked eye, and still 
more with a pair of opera-glasses, a good spy- 
glass, or a small telescope. The observations 
are made by comparing the brightness of the 
variable with the surrounding stars, but lack of 
space forbids my giving in detail the method of 
making these observations. 





THE throng is great, my child! But at thy side 
Thy Father walks. Then be not terrified, 
For I am with thee; will thy foes command 
To let thee freely pass; will take thy hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along my child. 
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EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


MONG the noblest benefactors of our ! and intelligence, and whose conscience 


4 race and country are many quiet teach- 
ers, who, in inconspicuous places, are doing 
faithful work in the intellectual training and 
moral development of the young. Many 
of them are meagerly rewarded in money 
and fame in this world, but they may here- 
after ‘‘shine as stars in the firmament for- 


PEOPLE who are in a position to regulate 
the habits of the young cannot be too care- 
ful of their own conduct. The recent Board 
of Visitors to the Annapolis Naval Academy 
recommended that the cadets be prohibited 
the use of tobacco, dwelling at length on 
its deleterious effects, while at the very time 
they were discussing the subject, every 
member of the committee had a lighted 
cigar in his mouth. 


ComposiTION on Education, by Warner 
Thornton (colored), eight years old: ‘‘Ed- 
ucation learns people how to become wise, 
and a wise man never wants for food or 
clothes, unless too lazy to put education to 
good use. If it was not for education, 
people would not know how to build rail- 
roads, saw-mills, and no kind of machines. 
Without education, the whole world would 
become heathens. If there were wise peo- 
ple in Africa, like they are in America, it 
would be one of the greatest republics upon 
this earth. Wise men go there every year 
and cheat the Africans. They give them 
five dollars to catch an elephant, and then 
come back to North America and sell the 
elephant for $25,000. If there ever was a 
boy that tried to get an education, I will be 
. one of them.”’ 


THE teacher’s status in many communities 
is not what it ought to be. He (or she) is 
a citizen, and entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of a citizen as such. He has a 
right to social, political, and religious con- 
victions, and a right to express them, the 
same as any other citizen. And not only is 
it his right, but it is his duty. No person 
is fit to stand in the teacher’s place who has 
thought so little upon men and things, or 
who is so low in the scale of manhood, as to 
look upon questions of State and society 
with indifference. Above all things, the 
teacher, male or female, should be a model 
citizen ; and the model citizen is one who 
views all matters with the utmost candor 





compels him to speak and act his convic- 
tions. — Zhe Schoolmaster. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts recently wrote a 
letter to the children in one of the schools 
of Jefferson, Ohio, referring to their pur- 
pose to make his life and works the subject 
of literary study, in which he said: ‘‘As 
you get on in the forties you will under- 
stand that life is chiefly what life has been, 
and that an author is merely one who has 
had the fortune to remember more of it 
than other men. A good many wise critics 
will tell you that writing is inventing ; but 
I know better than that: it is only remem- 
bering. And I want to whisper to you that 
a great many thoughts, feelings, and ideas 
in my books are those which I remember to 
have had in Jefferson when I was a boy 
there. By and by you will all be authors, 
or rather you will realize that you have 
been authors, as you set down for the 
printed page or for the circle of your own 
fireside the history of your life. I hope 
that history will be for each of you a true 
and sweet and good one, without harm for 
any living soul in it, and with help to all 
who come to know it.’’ 


THOSE are best helped who help them- 
selves, is true in education as in every de- 
partment of human effort requiring indus- 
try, perseverance and enterprise. It is the 
old story of the traveler who, lost in a 
wilderness, came to an enchanted cave, in 
which he found many knights clad in com- 
plete armor, each standing silent and mo- 
tionless by the side of his silent and motion- 
less steed. Upon a rock at the entrance of 
the cave were placed a horn and a sword. 
Whoever would command those enchanted 
warriors must choose between these two. 
The traveler seized the horn, and as he 
blew a shrill blast, the scene vanished from 
his view, and as he was borne away by a 
rushing, mighty wind, he heard a voice 
ringing in his ear that he was a coward who 
did not first draw the sword before he blew 
the horn. 


WE must have thorough work, beginning 
at the foundation of elementary learning. 
Primary departmerits require special atten- 


tion. The little children must be started 
in the right direction. With the disposi- 
tion throughout the United States to multi- 
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ply higher institutions of learning, we need 
especially to look after elementary schools, 
where the friends of public education must 
plant themselves if they seek an impregna- 
ble position in the contest against ignorance 
and prejudice. Higher institutions, in a 
certain way, can take care of themselves. 
The common school, preserved by constant 
effort and the most watchful care, lives only 
on the food of a strong, wholesome public 
sentiment, and upon the record which its 
teachers can make for efficient work in ele- 
mentary instruction. 


TEACHING is not a showy profession. The 
artisan may, by his inventive skill, excite 
the admiration and gratitude of multitudes ; 
the lawyer by one able forensic effort may 
make to himself a name; the physician by 
his skill bring back almost from the jaws of 
death some victim of disease; but the 
teacher must be content to labor on from 
year to year, knowing that his labors may be 
unrecognized and unappreciated. He must 
sow with care the good seed, anxiously 
nurture the young plantlet, and not be dis- 
couraged if his labors receive no other 
recognition than the kindly smile of those 
whose affection he has won by his untiring 
solicitude and the pittance which, too 
frequently, is meted out with a grudging 
hand. It has been so in the past, and 
may be so for years to come. The duty 
of the hour for the teacher is by all lawful 
means to raise education in the estimation 
of the public ; and when men begin to place 
something like a proper value on education, 
they will also estimate more properly the 
profession whose peculiar province it is to 
impart such education. As the teacher is 
to be a model for his class, his salary should 
be such as to draw the best talent into the 
profession. 


Many teachers fail of success through 
want of sufficient reliance upon themselves. 
They, of course, are continually meeting 
with difficulties, for many of which they are 
in no way prepared. But, however tremu- 
lous at heart one may feel at the necessity 
of coping with these things, he must never 
let the children suspect it. To them he 
should seem to be ready for anything. 
Especially should he never seem to be in 
fear of his pupils. We knew a young lady, 
who might have made a successful teacher, 
if she could have overcome or veiled her 
cowardice. She never could control her 
pupils, because she was too afraid of them. 
‘*I enter my school-room every day,’’ we 





heard her say, ‘‘ actually sick with dread of 
what mischief the children will think of 
to-day.’’ It was no wonder that she failed 
hopelessly as a teacher, and yet she had 
ability enough to have succeeded well, could 
she have cultivated self-reliance. The 
teacher, if he has doubts of his own ability, 
must not show them. He must always act as 


though he felt sure of being master of the- 


situation, whatever happens. Never let him 
betray perplexity ; the sharp-eyed youngsters 
will see it and take advantage of it. But he 
must seem to be ready on all occasions, and 
seeming to be reliant is the first step toward 
being so. Cultivate, then, a habit of rely- 
ing upon yourself and acting with prompt- 
ness and ready decision, and you will find 
it the greatest help you can possibly have. 


THE teacher’s fish-hook is the interroga- 
tion point, for with his questions he angles 
in the minds of his scholars for facts, con- 
clusions, inferences and judgments, the re- 
sults of all mental processes. The best 
educators are now fully agreed as to the 
great superiority of the drawing-out process, 
compared with the pouring-in style of teach- 
ing. When the teacher does most of the 
talking, the minds of the scholars are apt 
to remain more or less inactive. Nothing 
wakes up the mind more quickly and thor- 
oughly than a direct question. For com- 
manding attention, for arousing curiosity, 
for quickening recollection, for fixing truth 
in the memory and applying it to the con- 
science, wise and well-put questions are 
invaluable. But to be most effective, ques- 
tions must be well made. The mental fish- 
hook has some striking resemblances to the 
piscatorial article. 


CuLTURE is something above and beyond 
education. One may be very learned in 
certain directions, may be an authority in 
language, science or art, yet may not have 
attained true culture. We can conceive of 
a scholar, a learned man, who shall be 
coarse, sensual, rough in speech and man- 
ner; in short, a barbarian of the Dr. John- 
son type; but when we speak of.a cultured 
person, we admit no such possibilities in our 
thoughts. The attainment of thorough cul- 
ture is almost impossible to one who has not 
descended from educated, cultivated ances- 
try. It is a herculean labor for one who 
has been reared roughly, coarsely, by uned- 
ucated persons, to acquire a smooth, clear 
articulation, a perfect pronunciation, the 


_polished, graceful manners, and the steady 


tact that belong by nature and birthright 
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to the child of culture. It is really won- 
derful how tenaciously the little peculiarities 
of speech and manner, that betray the na- 
tionality and rank of life, will cling to one. 
About the best that can be done is to polish 
away the great roughnesses by continual 
grinding on the wheel of persistent striving, 

«by drilling the tones of voice upon vowel 
and consonant sounds, practicing over and 
over again correct pronunciation, and drill- 
ing the body in graceful movements. These 
two classes of exercises, followed day after 
day, year after year, with continued mental 
effort in reading and studying the best 
books—that is, the kindly, gentle, pure, 
sweet books, instead of wild, fierce, harsh, 
passionate books—together with frequenting 
the best society attainable, and ‘‘ being in 
love and charity with all men,”’ will gradu- 
ally.bring man or woman into the outward 
ranks of culture. Promotion will depend 
upon the amount of natural susceptibility 
and the force of continued effort. 


Too often the naturally inquiring mind 
of the bright pupil is answered by the 
teacher when inquiry for the wy is made, 
‘‘ Because the book says so.’’ This requires 
a very great amount of faith in the infalli- 
bility of book-makers. Too much book- 


teaching is due to the incompetency of 


teachers. Let us have teachers competent 
to teach without the aid of text-books. 
The text-book should be for the aid of the 
pupil only. If the teacher uses it, let it be 
in his study, and not in the class-room. 
Indeed, were it possible, books should be 
banished from the school-room, and the 
black-board substituted, especially in the 
primary and grammar schools. The most 
satisfactory school I ever taught, was where 
we used no books, and had the black-board 
for the development of the principles, and 
blank-books in which the pupils copied the 
principles demonstrated on board. This is 
impracticable in any except closely-graded 
schools, yet teachers can give their teaching 
a bent in this direction, and thus introduce 
more generally the why system of teaching, 
not only in arithmetic but in all the 
branches of study. 


THE Drowninc SEAson.—The bathing, 
I might almost say the drowning, season is 
now about to begin, and many lives will 
unhappily be lost. As the human frame, 
bulk for bulk, is lighter than water, all that 
is needful to save life is to permit the body 
to sink until it shall displace as much water 
as equals the body’s weight. Then paddle 
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gently, as the lower animals do, with hands 
and feet, the head being held erect, where- 
ever it is desired to go. This direction 
being carried out is absolutely all that is 
needful under ordinary conditions to pre- 
serve life. These few directions ought to 
be stuck up in every bathing-place—every 
boating and skating-place—in the three 
kingdoms. Children in every instance 
ought to be made to tread water from the 
earliest age, say, in shallow slate baths with 
blood-warm water, or when convenient and 
suitable, in some river, pond, or in the 
open sea. A leather belt witha ring, and a 
stout rod with line and hook, are employed 
by Portuguese mothers to instruct their 
children. The mother, rod in hand, stands 
on the brink; the child learns in the 
water. In Paris swimming-schools the same 
procedure is resorted to. The business 
cannot be begun too soon. I saw mere 
infants sustaining themselves perfectly in the 
tepid waters of Africa. Treading water is 
far safer than swimming in a broken sea. 
Every adult, man or woman, who has not 
practiced it, should begin. Once the con- 
viction instilled that the body is lighter 
than water, the risk of drowning is reduced 
to zero. The process involves no uncer- 
tainty, no delay. Very different from 
swimming, it can be acquired at once.— 
Nature. 


INTEGRITY of character and truth are the 
pre-requisites of success in any calling, and 
especially so in that of the merchant. These 
are the attributes which never fail to com- 
mand respect and win admiration. Noone 
fails to appreciate them ; and if they ‘‘do 
not pay,’’ in the vulgar sense of the phrase, 
they bring an amount of satisfaction and 
peace to the owner that all the wealth of 
Croesus could not yield. There is no better 
stock in trade than those principles; no 
capital goes so far or pays so well, or is so 
exempt from bankruptcy or loss. When 
known, they give credit and confidence, 
and in the hardest of times will honor your 
paper in bank. They will give you an un- 
limited capital to do business upon, and 
everybody will endorse your paper, and the 
general faith of mankind will be your guar- 
antee that you do not fail. Let every 
young man, upon commencing business, 
look well to these indispensable elements 
of success, and defend them as he would 
the apple of his eye. If inattentive and 
reckless here, he will imperil everything. 
Bankruptcy in character is seldom repaired 
in an ordinary lifetime. A man may suffer 
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dom he saw fit to make the Hebrew nation 
the custodian of an inspired record, con- 
firmed by prophecy and avouched by mira- 
cles; and it is a grand fact that Christianity 
is as old as the race ; for Christ made him- 
self the contemporary of all the sages of 
antiquity when he said, ‘‘ Before Abraham 
was, I am.’’ 

While we make these generous conces- 
sions, as worthy the fatherhood of God, it 
is worth our while to take up the gauntlet 
which modern infidelity has thrown down as 
to the comparative antiquity of the seven 
sacred books now esteemed by different 
portions of mankind as divine revelation. 
I can argue but a single point, which is that 
of priority of time. It amounts to an 
international law that the discoverer of a 
new country is esteemed the lord thereof; 
and the author of a beneficent truth, whether 
in science or religion, has a prescriptive 
right to the honors that flow therefrom. 
We take advantage of this recognized law 
in our argument to-day. 

It is a chronological fact, about which 
there is no dispute, that Moses lived and 
wrote the Pentateuch 1,500 years B. C., 
which gives the Pentateuch a clear margin 
of 300 years older than the oldest of the 
other sacred books in the world. The Tri- 
pitikas, of the Buddhists, contain sublime 
morals and pure aspirations, with some 
noble precepts. But Buddha lived not 
earlier than the sixth century B. C.—nearly 
one thousand years after Moses, and four 
hundred years after David and Solomon. 
Some assert that there are ancient Chinese 
records ; that the Chinese were laying the 
foundations of their empire, when, accord- 
ing to Moses, the Almighty was creating the 
heavens and the earth. But native and 
foreign Chinese scholars agree that there are 
no authentic Chinese records extant earlier 
than eleven centuries B. C. It is the opin- 
ion of Dr. Legge, that the Chinese nation 
had no existence prior to two thousand 
years before our era, at which time Abraham 
was a prince, a saint, and a gentleman. 
Confucius died in the year 476 B. C.—one 
thousand one hundred years after Moses, 
and three hundred years after Isaiah. 

The sacred books of the Hindoos are 
lauded as older and purer than our Bible, 
and as superseding the necessity of our New 
Testament. But they contain nothing which 
our Scriptures do not contain, while they 
do contain many things unworthy of God. 
It is generally conceded that the simple 
religious hymns of the Rig-veda are not 
older than about the time of David—eleven 
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| centuries B. C. 
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The Hindoos are foreign- 
ers in India. About that time they came 
from the Valley of the Euphrates, or east 


of the Caspian Sea, and they are a part of 


our Indo-Germanic race; and within one 
hundred years thereafter, Solomon’s king 
dom embraced the whole Valley of the 
Euphrates, and within three hundred years 
thereafter, the Hebrews were carried cap- 
tives, with their Psalms of David, into that 
valley and the kingdom of Persia. There 
is in Bombay, India, a wealthy religious 
community of Parsees, the followers of the 
great Zoroaster, who is the author of their 
bible, called the Zend-avesta. Next to our 
Bible, this is the grandest of all the sacred 
books in the East, and next to Moses, 
Zoroaster is the grandest of religious char- 
acters. He was a Persian, and lived and 
taught twelve centuries before Christ 
three hundred years after Moses. 

There can be no question that 
eminent men were providential 
raised up to be the religious teachers of 
their people, and unto whom God gave 
revelations, either directly, or indirectly by 
bringing them in contact with the Hebrew 
people and their writings. In the purer 
and earlier forms of the sacred books of the 
East are to be found doctrines which we 
esteem fundamental. Monotheism is a sub 
lime fact ; the immortality of the soul, the 
efficacy of prayer, atonement for sin, 
divine incarnation, and future rewards and 
punishments, are truths possessed by others 
than Jews and Christians. 

Do you ask me the source whence they 
obtained those truths? I would say, from 
traditions which came down from Eden; 
from personal contact with those who had 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and from illumina 
tions which God granted to them as he did 
to Plato and Socrates. These facts confirm 
the claim of our Bible as a well-avouched 
revelation from God to man. 

But there are three truths which are in 
the exclusive possession of our Scriptures— 
the fatherhood of God, loving, tender, and 
merciful, soliciting our friendship and invit- 
ing our love; the brotherhood of man, 
which was denied by the Greeks, the Chin 
ese, and the Hindoos, but which prevails 
wherever Christianity is accepted. In the 
estimation of Christ, man is greater than 
the universe. The worth and exaltation of 
woman is exclusively Christian. Christ 
flooded the world with new light on her 
worth. He humanized man, and created a 


some 


all these 


agents, 


new affection for her, founded on esteem. 
He made woman a companion. 


His sermon 
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1881. } PRESIDENT 
typhoid fever or is suffering from a sprained 
ankle. He is befogged by details. The 
physician knows the body as a watchmaker 
does a watch. The teacher should know 
the mechanism of the mind, and use in- 
struction as a lever to start it into activity. 
The text-book kills both teacher and 
scholar, if much used. A few years, and 
it will be hard to find one who walks up 
and down with his eyes alternating between 
question and answer. ‘The teacher will 
emerge from the unprepared state in which 
he is at present. N. Y. School Fournal. 
oo os 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
A MOST IMPRESSIVE EXAMPLE. 
‘INCE the eventful Saturday of last week, 
.) the people of our country, and many 
others in all civilized lands, have had before 
them every day an illustration of the sus- 





taining power of moral principle, in the 
person of the stricken President, more elo- 
quent and convincing than any ever spoken 
from the lips or written by the pen of man. 
[t is cheerfulness, courage, morality, virtue, 
faith—teaching by practical example. The 
theme is worthy of every pulpit, of every 
creed, as it is of every household. It has 
already been made the subject of touching 
discourse by the entire newspaper press. 
An example like this has more force than 
whole libraries of didactic precept and ex- 
hortation, and it is this living and illustri- 
ous example that should be held steadily 
ore all persons that can be gathered to- 
her. Beyond question there have been 
innumerable instances of the same nature, 
at the bedsides of other sufferers ; but these 
have been seen only by the family, the 
medical man, the minister of religion, and 
by the limited circle of intimate friends. 
Chis one comes before all the people; they 
are all of the national family of the sufferer, 
and are all, so to speak, at his bedside, wit- 
nesses of the way he bears himself in his 
hours and days of extremity. 

It was generally understood that Mr. 
Garfield has been a church-going man—a 
religious man, in the best acceptation of 
the phrase—though with but little outward 
show of the faith he held. There were but 
few, however, who knew how deeply his 
faith—we do not mean his denominational 
creed—had struck root. Now we all see 
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the inner man as if a beam of electric light 
had been transmitted through his wounded 
body. 


Look at his cheerful courage, his 
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brave composure, his unfaltering contem 
plation of all possible results! These are 
manifestations of the influence of the sound 
mind shrined in the temple of a sound body. 
If the physical nature of the man had been 
undermined by bad habits, how little would 
be seen of what is now the admiration and 
the consolation of his countrymen; and 
that he is what he is in his physical man- 
hood, is because he lived up to the homely 
virtues he held as precepts of morality and 
religion, to be faithfully observed in his 
course through:life. 

Here there is no need for the doctor to 
keep up the courage of the patient. It is 
the patient keeping up the courage of the 
doctors—all the doctors, nurses, attendants, 
and intensely anxious wife and children. 
There has seldom been anything like it to 


the degree witnessed in this instance, and 
never in a case that has gone so broadly to 


the world. His cheerfulness under severe 
bodily suffering illuminates the minds and 
the features of all around him, going back 
reflected to him, to come to them again, 
when they lapse into apprehension. ‘This 
is one of the lights at the side of what was 
feared to be, and what may still be, the 
deathbed of a man who has lived a good, 
wholesome life. 

Look now at his readiness, his prepared 
ness to go, if that shall be in the ordinatio 
of Providence! Is it possible for a man i 
full health, in the vigor of manhood, t! 
centre of a lov.ng and beloved family, tl 
honored chief of a great nation, chosen by 
the free suffrage of the people, in full pros 
pect of a long, happy, and honored life, to 
be struck down suddenly from all this, and 
be brought into imminent peril of immedi 
ate death, as this man has been, and jy 
face death more serenely than thts man has 
done? Where is the parallel instance ? 
Though he is possessed of everything 
make life dear to his heart, there is not 
slightest indication that he dreads death 
as death. He must feel the tear of the 
earthly separation from wife, children, 
mother, kindred, loving friends—-but this 
is not dread of death. Beyond this, all the 
manifestations are of preparedness to go. 

Whence comes this readiness, this trai 
quil contemplation of what may be of such 
momentous consequence to him? It will 
be said that other men of very different 
mould have shown it. Hardly, under a 
parity of surroundings. But let that be 
granted. ‘There is at least an impressive 
coincidence here. This man, who has come 
to lofty position from humble origin, this 
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another girl’s face was peering in, with a 
look that would pay a grown man for losing 
both legs—for losing everything but his 
heart out of his breast. And when he lay 
on his bed, week after week, while the 
broken leg was getting well, he noticed how 
everybody treated him witha sort of respect, 
as if he were a grown man; and when he 
went back to school, the teacher took his 
hand with a peculiar grip; and the whole 
world was different, after that day, from the 
world before the doctor came to Set his 
broken leg. 

John didn’t understand it all then, but he 
now understands what it all meant: that the 
hardest path in this world, if followed reso- 
lutely to the end, will lead a boy or a man 
to all the splendid things of life, if he will 
walk in it as ordered by the good Father of 
all the boys and girls in the world. 

Talks with Teachers. 


FAILED? 


REV. A. D. MAYO. 
W* strolled into ‘‘No. 5’’ of the Hickory 
street grammar school-house, on a_ hot 
July afternoon. Before the door stood the 
mistress of ceremonies, occupied in developing 
American raw material into American citizen- 
Judging from a somewhat careful in- 

should say the material was at the 
average grade of the average New England 
city, every civilized clime and nationality being 
represented, with a sprinkling of young Chi- 
"and Japanese ‘‘noblemen.”’ 
But, just then, our little architect of Republican 
citizenship was ata dead-lock. In front of her 
: cenius of the 
, every joint and muscle, 
revolving ‘‘on its own 
delight of all the fun- 
of his gyrations. 


corner, sulks 


ship. 


sper tion, wt 


nes¢ ' princes 


wriggled little ‘‘ Patsy,” the evil 
school, hung on wir 

hair and eye-winker, 
hook,” to the infinite 
youngsters in rang¢ 
northwest 
‘Pompey,’ a young American citizen of Afri- 
scent, vza “old Virginia,’’ as grouty and 









loving 
Over there, in the 
can de 
glum as if he pondered the wrongs of his race 
for the last two centuries. At the centre of 
whittled down to the 
keenness of a razor, bolt upright, 
with a devil in his eye, towered long-legged 
‘‘Sam,’’ the promising sprout of the shrewdest 


operations, with face 


sharp-set 


ipt at his lessons, but a 
ef for “any 

n though the “ fellow” 
n the school-room.’’ And at 
filling her seat with a great 
kles, and unwashed 
sole daughter of a 
rh for all pur 

Lea} 


friskiness, like a lost 


horse-jockey in town 


v 
J 


creature too deep in hi 
fellow to find out,’’ ev 
were a “ woman 
the opposite ang 
spread of frowsy hair, fre 
finery, lolled big Laura, 
Teutonic sire; while near 
poses of young feminine 
ray of sunshine trying to escape from a dark 
room, flashed littke Amy, the last new scholar 


enou 
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sent in by her Kanuck operative parents, who 
are terribly annoyed that they cannot “ work”’ 
her in the mills instead of giving her twenty 


weeks of school. 
What with this ‘‘conflict of the ages'’ and 


nationalities, this afternoon evolution of the 
races, Our poor s¢ hoolmistress stood like the 
old-style figure of ‘‘ Patience on a m« t 
smiling at grief. Right lovely she cert ly 
was; of good blood and cultur 1 f niul 
member of the church a dutiful <« 

possibly beloved by somebody who was hard 
at work to relieve her from this purgato 


doing her little best to work out the a il 


rroblem of American civ ation on a salary of 
| 

$450 per year, with sweeping fires of criticism 
from the press, drawing-roon in< ’ 


thrown in. We sat out the afternoon wa 
good deal that m¢ 
her weary eyes, and, walking home, ponde 
the question, ‘‘ Has She Failed? 

Half-a-dozen great religious journals, w n 
rted 


have failed. 


is withol« 


the last few weeks, have very positively 


that she, and all the like of her 


‘“The common school has failed !’’ comes down 
to us in thunder tones, out of a cloud | of 
judgment, from these hallowed p It 
teaches too much rel on, and ev ( to 
use the Bible as a read book h D I. 
It educates Patsy and Pomp y ind ind 
their ‘‘ affinities’’ in school-room di y, ‘‘ out 
of their sphere,” groans No.2. It dos tsend 
out the average Yankee boy at fourt “ { 
no boy of any nation ever was) an expert in 
‘industrial trainin; h rN t 
the spiritual natur to a slough of a 
ination responds the vod old | 

across the water; and Bish pM Ouade 
“Amen. Andsoon. Each diftet 

other in the spec il location of the failt 
testimonies are apt to conflict; but th ll come 
to the same melanchol 1din The « ) 
mon school has le l i t ! ) 
structed from the bottom according to our new 
patent.” 

Yet it is difficult to e why Mr. Bob | I 
soll and the yrators of the Lake | { 
‘Reform’ Camp-meeting, cannot wali 
the churches of each denomination Cl 
tians represented by th oracular ‘‘ o1 
any Sunday morning, and pre r th 
charge. The parsons and the churcl d 
before the people in An ca on pre 
same ground as the t hers and the 
so far as the results on their hea d 
disciples are con 1ed Both are the work of 
the American people, acti perf 
doing the best known to them as p1 to 
be done , unde! the circu in . ( te 
the average American into the ideal 1 We 
suppose they all make great many n 
grope their way through twilight realn of 
spiritual uncertainty, a ire nevi m 
mediate results. Certainly the church and the 
religious press, so far, have achieved no such 
overmastering succt 1ere in the Unit it 
as justifies them in throwing stone it th 
windows of the common hool-house With 
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hundred and fifty years free swit 


it 


ople, they have neither been able to prevent 


» most terrible civil war of modern times, ni 


curb the insanity for wicked speculation 
mak¢ ew York a paradise, nor Washin 
forecourt of heaven: noteven been able alw 
to hold their own bishops and dea 
“pillars” ba k from the most vulgar and \ 
lent phases of very commonplace sin Chat 
iust what friend Bob and the Lake Pl 
orators of all sexes are crying out in a 
twang, like a cracked fife at a country tra 
But when these religious organs reply, ‘‘ W 
wi in the face of the one radical dif 
th wwer world—/he free will of wicked 
men , —we accept the defen 
d t excuse the churches and the 
ed from doing their utmost to per 
n to humble their wicked and foolish 
) rdance with the will of God: but W 
d d the realm of the laborer on sg] i 
and mental material is not the realm of m 
mat certainties and natural forces. If S 
a Wesson’s new machinery is perf 
juste iere can be no failure in the 
that « es forth from their shop. But let th: 
| St. Paul himself, or the } 
tre tlo r of the Christian 
old \ husetts, vet Patsy ind Sa 
Po vy, and the girls aforesaid, hay 
powel ven them to hold all this a 
the « me And just now tl ‘ 
oO! ul hotly discussin the qd 
hav 1ot the power to do this fore ! ve 
baffle God Al hty himself th h 
n f kedne 
We | v tl t our d ar | | I 
n ! 5 has led th re, tl 
et 1 yeal ‘ha 5¢ ' 
ht ed chil of ll sort 
into th de with 
ust is kept her temper 
smile | 1 sunrise: has 1 lost | 
of | iwake half a night and \ 


bduracy of pool Patsy ' 
st of them: that now the old 


1 to come back to call upon | 
that x1 deal of good seed she 
bled up by the foul birds of the scl 
has st < a vital spot and b 
W I . he 1 whol 
Ame! woman ; worl inder the dir 
of a doze f tl wisest and best 
wom 1f the city; doing better wor evi 
ye a praying without ceasing for grac« 
do tter So we conclude she has not fail 
though she does read a little of the Bibl 
her uneasy flock every school-mor 
I tu ut experts of fourteen years for 
( I yms, the mills, and the far a 
final into the head of Fraulein Freckl 


ind Mademoiselle Kanuck to make 


to rise above their ‘‘ present sphere f 
1 ombed, rawdy girlhos d: does 
poiling a good horse-jockey in Sa 
prouting a scientific professor. She su 
s and fails in the same way the America! 
i-school succeeds and fails: just as 


merican church, American good society 
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and very gradually opened out its leaves and | before morning it is 


kept them so long as the carriage continued to 
move. When it stopped, the leaves, having 
become accustomed to the shaking, appeared 
alarmed at the stopping and closed again. This 
phenomenon was repeated during the journey. 

There are some flowers which open only at 
night. I have seen a bush of evening prim- 
rose covered all in a4 moment with its yellow 
blossoms just as day was closing; and there is 
a charming jessamine which opens its small 
flower at night, and fills the house with its fra- 
grance. There is the common marvel of Peru, 
or four o'clock, which pretends to open at that 
hour in the afternoon and remain open all 
night; and there is the uncommon night- 
blooming cereus, which one must sit up waiting 
in the night to see, for it opens only after the 
time when everybody should be in bed, and 
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t quite limp and faded. 
Two or three weeks ago a friend brought to me 
a beautiful bud of a large cactus. It was just 
at twilght, and the flower, removed from the 
plant, and stimulated by the warmth of the 
hand, was spreading its splendid petals, and 
showing a beautiful bunch of stamens like a 


rich tassel in the centre. Before the evening 
was over it had spread wide open, and was a 
worthy object of admiration. We could 
scarcely believe that the miserable, decaying 
thing we found in the glass the next morning 
had been the beautiful blossom so short a time 
before. 

There are very curious things about t stems 
and leaves of plants, some of which | hope to 
tell you. In the meantime, look at the flower 
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LANCASTER, AUGUST, 1881. 


J. P, M’CASKEY 


| OT realizing that changes take place in 
\ Pennsylvania as well as in Japan, the 
new Minister of Education in that country 
sends us the following letter, and solicits a 
continuance of friendly relations. We 
have no doubt our successor at Harrisburg 
will be glad to continue an exchange of 
official courtesies; and, as a private citizen, 
it will be our pleasure to do all in our power 
to be of service to our friends in Japan. 
There is no country in the world in which 
we have felt a nor one 
with which, when in office, we held more 
pleasant official relations. The letter reads 
as follows: 


4. P, WICKERSHAM, 


greater interest, 


TOKIO, JAPAN, 
14th year of Mei. 


2/ 


10th day of 6th month 


Sir: Although I have not yet had the honor 
of seeing you, I beg leave to inform you that I 
have been appointed Minister of Education, as 
successor of Mr. Kawano Tokama, who has 
now received the appointment of Minister of 
\griculture and Commerce. I am much gratified 
to hear that the friendly relation which you had 
kindly kept with my predecessor, has added 
much to the benefits for the cause of education. 
I sincerely desire that I shall have the honor to 
be equally admitted to the share of your friend- 
ship as he had been before. id 

With best wishes for your happiness and 


and plants around you, and see if you can find 
something new about them. 
‘. AS 
prosperity, I have the honor to be, sir, 
obedient servant, 
TUKUOKA TAKACHIK 
Winister Of kdu 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 

LEr no one fail to read the article in this 
| number of Zhe Journal on ‘ Education 
| and Crime.’’ It will throw some needed 
| light on a mooted question. 

SELGIUM leads all the other European 

| States in its provisions for industrial edu 

| tion, having fifty-nine technical schools, 

| thirty-two industrial schools connected with 

the common schools, and a commercial 

| school. 

| THE recent congress of French teachers 
voted that forty pupils are as many as one 
teacher can take proper care of, 
Minister of Public Instruction pron ) 

| fix the class maximum at the numb 


nated. ‘Healso declared that school attend 
ance would be rendered obligatory. 
MINNESOTA has a law, 
tion July 1st, to the effect that all school 
offic ers may introduce into the schools d ily 
instruction in good morals, 
and patriotism, no less than thirty distinct 
topics being specified, such as industry, 
health, honesty , etc. 
the teachers to give a short oral lesson each 
day on one of the subjects named, and to 
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require from the pupils some ill 


the same upon the following mornu 


ustration ¢ 


THE average yearly salaries of the te 
employed by the London School B 
a follows : Head master Zt 240 
mistresses, £165; assistant maste! {11 
7 E 
ssistant mistresses, These 
in¢ de the aver ( ¢ o! \ 
gral 
CHI Vienna Pree {r{ l City fz 
Sei ry) has this year 235 dents—t 
number yet reached dun t] 
thir I veal of if existence | 
tut under the able adm 
or. J Ditt one of t most learne 
q; l edaue tors anc €( ( 
Since writing tne O*' we I 
) T)itte has resigned. | her "\ 
not according with tl eactl ' 
cies of the Government 
I ver e cost per ¢ ot 
il bli | OT OW 
$4 I) ge | 
] t ( er [ & 9 ( 
| aie eem tft ( 
rapi an rely ( yf 
educ Be the me 
» P burg e was op ( Wo 
ti ime cit a k ( f Lad \ 
ve being er of ¢ rses for 
trall fe inthe 1 matic | 
histe branche Notw 
Op] on trom t vernme 
tuti been very ce \ 
ch opened this year, a the !f 
will be opened next year. Che numb 
dy dent “ v 789 1n 187 
Ire I iched ‘ | I 
ready opened at Moscow d Kief 
Dr. CAMERO bill for the est 
of ee education in S d ( 
lave l! the House of Con ns 
general Opinion of the principle of f 
eaqucation seemed to be that the time w 
not ripe for its adoption in England 
that England may, before long, be « 
to the same course that tl U1 d St 
and a few European countries have ad ( 
Even Mr. Mundella, who offered the 1 
determined opposition to the bill, tho 
that it had a pauperizing effect | 
strongest objection to it in England 
it would re-introduce the religious difficult 
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to take out a license, and enter into a sol- 


emn engagement to conform to the liturgy, 
as by law establishe d. This act is prefixed 
to the Common Prayer, and is still in force.’”’ 

THOMAS JEFFERSON was, during his entire 
life, an earnest advocate of free public in- 
struction. His firm belief that the estab- 
lishment of public schools was absolutely 
necessary to make permanent the republic 
he had helped to found, is well shown in 
the following extract from a letter writter 
by him, while in France, to his friend 
George Wythe: 


ng nobles or 


If anybody think iat kings, ’ 
priests are good conservators of public happi- 
ness, send him het It is the best school in 
the world to cure him of that folly. He will 
see here with his own eyes that these descrip 
tions of men are an abandoned conspiracy 
against the happiness of the people. Preach, 


1 
tl 


S 


my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; es 
tablish and improve the law for educating the 
common people. Let our countrymen know 
that the people alone can protect us against 
these evils; and that the tax which will be paid 
for this purpose is not more than the thousandth 
part of what will be paid 
nobles, who will rise up among us, if we leave 


the people in ignorance. 


; ] - 
to kings, priests and 


Tue State Normal School at Edinbor« 
has made a new departure in the catalogue 
line. In addition to the usual matter con- 


yy 


tained in school and college catalogues, this 


Edinboro document contains the following 
items of interest: A statement of the pe- 
culiar work of Normal Schools; valuable 
directions for using the Library ; hints on 
methods of teaching the common school 
studi os a list of seed thoughts ; counsel to 
students; list of examination questions ; 
directions on using teachers’ institutes, and 
a specific statement of the kind of students 
desired. 

The pamphlet contains 48 pages, and is 
very neatly printed. Of the several engrav- 
ings inserted, the most interesting is the 
‘*Inside View of the Library.’”’ 


THE High Schor of the State of Illinois 
have been invited to hold competitive 
examinations, and have the work done by 


their pupils exhibited at the approaching 


State Fair. ° It is thought that one-half of 


the one hundred and ten High Schools in 
the State will take part in these examina- 
tions. The examinations are to be in Latin, 
Greek, German, Geology, Natural Philos- 
ophy, English Literature, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Civil Government, Physiology, and 
Botany. ‘The affair is in the hands of the 


Board of Agriculture and the State Super 
tendent. The following is one of the regu 
lations sent out to secure fairness in the 


work prepared : 


Each volume must contain a certificate 
signed by the principal and the teachers of the 
branches included in said volume, t] 
special directions of this circular hay been 
faithfully and conscientiously obeyed h 


pupil must also write and sign a certit te to 
each of his manuscripts 
has been given or rect 
knowledge of the questions to be used } 
to the examination. 


THE twenty-fourth <« 
General German ‘Teachers (Association 


took place at < arlsruhe, Badet Irom J rie 
7th to oth. This body has heretofore « 

pressed some opinions of its own, and in 
consequence M. von Puttkamer, Minister of 
Public Instruction, forbade all Prussian 
teachers to attend. His religious and edu- 


cational opinions are ultra-conservative, and 
diametrically opposed to those hx 


more liberal school teachers throughout the 
Empire. This kind of suppression w rt 
continue many years, and certainly defeats 


its own end. 


M. GAMBETTA presjded, April 21, at tl 
Tro idero, over the closing sittting 
Educational League, an organiza 
by M. Mace for the diffusion of u ctarian 
and non political education, but regarded 
by the reactionaries as an anti-( 
propaganda. 


In eulogizing the society, he d t 
despotism which then weighed down | nee 
did not allow it at the outset to display 
full programme. It was obliged, as a cx 
dition of being tolerated, to disclaim | 
ical leanings, and to lay stress on its diffusion 
of enlightenment. It was, however, tl 
best and most practical politics to go am 
the ignorant and dispel darkness. rhe 
work could now be carried on without 


obstruction, for France and the Republi 

are at last indissolubly connected France 
would no longer be ruled by brute force, 
but by conviction. 
suffrage by schools, lectures, bool 
newspapers, was a truly « 
The education must be entirely secular, sub 
ject to the influence of no dogma, for, as 


M. Mace had said, science was the society’s 


réligion ; it had no symbols or do 

offer to the rising generation, but ply 
instruction. Just fter the vear 1 ) 
France became dotted wi chure ) 


after the war she became dotted with 
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upplemented by moral tea 


could best be given by women. 


schools. Pure science 


| } 
alone could secure social pea 


pre ressive government, 


Ar the meeting of the Lo 
Board March to, a motion w 


ender women eligible for in 


The Rev. J. Coxhead said the 


ider, not whether | 
be to the advantage of won 
| \ d b n dy tO 
le was in favor of dn 
] ‘ } 
» eY nd inspectio! | won 
: ; , . 
ri und Intants ( Ul Vl 


pressed her opinion in favor 
women is 1nN pectors of S ( 
o difficulty in allow 


; ; 
pector where the boys wet 


metime ightened | [ 
of a male inspector. ‘The H 
Stanley, M. P., remarked t 
inspector w appoin ad 
lady of hi ducati H 
ado} f the prop \ 
b a rid us In the ey 
On qaivi | 17 mM mb ( 
aga ne motion 
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( ‘ school VS I [ 
ti » 2 { W nan IS 
i I I Fi t-ra 
ymen % like somev 
Bloomington has a fir V 
Superu den Pra ‘ 
H. N. W. Hoyt, Pru 
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cutting out, both for linen and dresses, also 
for ironing, and for embroidering in silk and 
gold. In order to make the manufacture 
of artificial flowers more perfect, some 
special lessons in botany and chemistry 
were added. 

The school began its course with thirty- 
five pupils, and numbered seventy by the 
end of the first year. 
the second year 180 asked for admission, 
and at the final examination that year 22 
presented themselves. In 1879 there were 
410 pupils. The establishment is a day 
school, open from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m. The 
education give n in this school does not pro- 

tous ; those who can pay are 
required to do The tuition fee is three 
francs a month. ‘The lowest age for admit- 


as 


uw 


fess to be gratul 


tance is eleven, but many come later. The 
course of instruction extends over three 
years. 


HE following is in substance the com 


, ] , ] + ] 
] uisory educational 


been in force since 1874: 


law of Ontario. It has 


It is made the imperative duty of school 
trustees: 1. To ascertain through the assessors 
or collectors, or from some other specially ap- 
pointe d person, the names of all from seven to 
twelve years of age, who have not attended 


any school, or have not been otherwise educated 
for four months of the year: 2. To notify the 
parents or guardians; 3. To impose a rate bill 
$1 a month for each 
a complaint to a 
nless satisfied that such 
aused 

) great dis- 


upon them not exceeding 
child so absent, or make 
Justice of the Peace, u 


‘ 
absence has not been wilful or has I 


by extreme poverty, ill health, or 


tance from school; 4. It shall be competent for 
the justice to impose a maximum fine of $5 for 
the first offence, and double that for every sub- 

quent offence; 5. The justice shall carefully 
investigate the cause of the delinquency, and 


has a 
1e shall 


trustees 


in case he shall find that the offender 
reasonable excuse as recited in No. 2, ] 
report the same to the complaining ‘ 


and shall not award punishment. 
THE J/rish Teachers’ Journal, Dublin, 
June rr, 1881, strikes a hard blow at com- 


pulsory education. ts words are: 


We confess we are no ardent admirers of 
compulsion in any form, as we believe it unsuit- 
able to the genius and habits of our people, 


nd we know that in Engl nd, where it nas 


been some time in operation, neither teachers 
x pupils have benefited by it to anything like 
1e decree which its advoc ates expected. The 


enforcement of the law is very lax in most 
places, partly owing to interé sted motivesgin 
School Board members, and partly to the 
strates before 
These in 


“Caution, or 


general leniency of the magi 
whom the delinquents are cited. 


most cases dismiss them with a 


At the beginning of 
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inflict such a nomin.«| fine that the « rit 
habitually disregard the law in fa eir 
Arab freedom. Possibly things might be man- 
aged here, through the agency of different 
machinery, with more satisfactory 1 yut 
we see no reason at present to that 
they would. Again, \ erceive by the ec ; 
tional journals of Great Britian, that the teach- 

] i. y 


ers themselves are least enamored w the 


system, and for reasous which a littl n 
would lead any person to expect. I! 

plain that under this system, the t 

ina great degree, his moral c ( 

pupils, and that education which ¢ ht to be 
sought for as a nec iry ingredient t] 
cessful battle of lif and pr nted the 
teacher in the most pleasin 
form, is there regarded as the m 

and disagreeable dru t appe | 
children compelled to attend school der th 
System are not only ¢ tinate! 

source of continual ar yan 

lation of discipline and order Ch 

against their will—they know they ca be 
expelled for any reason what ver—and the 
are determined to render thems 

a nuisance as possible. Of course tl Y; 
regarded as an exceptional, rathet ( 
normal state of affairs unde1 1 


scheme. 
NEW LIFE IN OUR OLD UNIVERSITY. 


University throne is already prod 


{ ] | hart 
Or MmMarkea change 


Foun ession of Provost Peppe 


hitherto conservative Ch 


S¢ hool. 
First, There is the Wharton Sch 


n 
which goes into a tive operation 
In this the student will receive fit t . tho 
ough preliminary culture nd then tt 

in the higher lines of finance and 
including banking, exchange, stock 


national and other laws, etc., going beyond 
that hitherto attempted in the schools « 
this land. 

SECOND, An entirely new faculty with 
eleven professors ) is to be formed in t 
near future. This is to be called the | 
of Philosop! y. In the | niversily ol | 
to receive the degree of Doctor of 4 
phy the student must have passed a ] mi 
nary examination, and devoted two rs to 
the study of three .of t brancl t 
by the faculty. Our own will demand for 
the same degree thre: years of stud} d 
an examination in five branches, thus taki 
a more advanced stand than that of Li 

TuirpD, A cours Preparatory to M 
cal Study’’ is to be started with the 
session. This conducts the student durit 
the first two years through a course of 
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on the part of those who failed to pass the 
examination, and disappointment among 
the teachers and parents. Some among 
them were disposed to blame Mr. Shearer 
for his severity, but his course was hand 
somely sustained in a series of resolutions 
by the Board of Directors. 

This Carlisle experiment is suggestive. 
A hundred classes probably have graduated 
at the other High Schools in the State, and 
the question arises whether they could have 
stood Mr. Shearer’s test any better than the 
class at Carlisle. And if it is likely not, 
are not many School Boards and teachers 
deceiving themselves and the public in 
regard to the scholarship of the young peo- 
ple to whom they are granting diplomas, 
and whom they are sending out into the 
world as graduates? Is not the 
ing of the examinations at the 
Schools very 


We very seldom 


pass 
High 
h a matter of course? 

hear of any one who is 
rejected! The examinations may be nec- 
essary as a form, or they may be in- 
they are not cer- 
‘a test. Is not 
hurts a 


mu¢ 


tended as a show 
tainly serious!y meant as a 
this Carlisle plan a good one? It 
little perhaps when first applied, but every 
one can see that good will grow out of it. 
If Mr. Shearer should conduct the examina- 
next year, as we hope he 
will be invited he will not catch the 
class napping as he did this year. They 
the work for him twenty, perhaps 
S« hool Boards 
take the 


tions at Carlisle 


to do, 


will do 
fifty per cent. better Let 
and Superintendents elsewhere 


hint. 


ADMONITION OF A FRIEND. 


THE President of the Reading School 
| Board, Henry S. Eckert, esq., recently 
delivered an address before the literary so- 
cieties of the Key stone State Normal School. 
Mr. Eckert has been officially connected 
with the public school system for a consid- 
erable time, and is recognized as its warm 
friend; but on thought 
proper to speak some words of admonition. 
mainly sound, and his 


heeded. If, 
l 


his occasion he 


His positions are 
advice should be however, he 
will have the patience to read the article in 
this number of Zhe Journa/, on ‘ Education 
and Crime,’’ he will hardly quote hereafter 
without dissent the statement that ‘‘the 
amount of crime in the country is in no 
degree diminished by education.’’ We give 
below from a Reading paper an abstract of 
the remarks of Mr. Eckert: 
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I cannot but admit that the results of free 
school education are not what they should bs 


and [| make the broad assertion that we 











more lazy menand useless ones from f ( ( 
and self-conceit in the educated cl t n : 
the uneducated, or those who have atte! d 
only primary or seco! dary ] mid ; 
schools were to be the hope of the co 
safe-cuard of national liberty: but the faith of 
intelligent and thoughtful men in the abilit 
the public schools, has of late been 1 
shaken by the stern logic of facts. A p t 
educator of New York shows by stat t 
the amount of crime in the country no 
de. ree diminished by educati n, th I 
nature of crime is somewhat changed, It | 
been proven by statistics of pena 
that improving the intellect will not 
elevate the character. What s« vy neec 
true education, the buildi up of ¢ hara I 
Instruction is not education, though the two a 
often confounded. Education is the rm< 
development of the whole bei 
I do not, however, disp i ) 


school system. It is right tl ery cl 

is to be a citizen of this count hould 
chance to get an English education, t 

may be fairly equipped for life's battl r] 
State has a right to see that tl h 
afforded every child But mor ti 
needed to make honorable and ( 
Educate a people n intellect, wit! é 


straint of moral principle, ; 
moral character, and you 


make civil government 


An unwarranted ambitio1 1 teri 
to most candidates in ever’ prot 
the bar of your own judicial district 
see that there are twi ma 
wanted, and that the business is done 


the remainder. Nature endows a few 
with wonderful inte p 
not thinking this, push on to 
The study of the | tel 


the mass¢ Ss, 
the masses, 
pointment. 





for a high order of intellect. Y« el 

if you have not time, money, | in¢ 

ation, do not be a lawyer. The scien 

medicine should not be practiced by ti 

and quacks. Only those who earn a diplon 

should receive one. This rule is applicable to 

the church. The minist s too oftel 

because it seems an easy life \ represe! ( 

of an educational society of the |] 

church, in an address to which I listened d 

that only the ver’ hiche st ord r of ntel ft r 

would be received into that institution, col 4 

bined with Christian character, vitalits d i k 

energy. Two-thirds of the applic ants f d 77 
be tested D 7. 


and the remainder would 


necd in 


th, 


So we see that the great : 
sions is not wiore men, but $ 

Help yourselves, sparir no labor o1 . 
denial in what you undertake : 
yourself, and have no fear of failure : 
best disciplinarian. Men must be the active - 
agents of their own lives, and their own best % 
helpers. Individual industry contributes to t jo 
nation’s thrift, and is its best educator. 

We read that the Dervish in the Arabian tale 
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was willing to part with all his camels 
with unbounded wealth, if he could 
mysterious casket contall ¢ th 
W L« ible him to s ne ia { 
hidden treasures of the earth H 
more should we prize s 1 an educatior 
i ible us not merely to but ) 
joy all the hidden trea es of tr 
\ hn re has stored thro ) I 
\ lad ind gen Le t | 
] \ hool lyst 1 I Dp 
wel—this purification of 
e) hat will enable you to see wha 
b tiful, true, and good, in the works 


works of man 


{ partially su ( 1: that th 
yn has been ¢ reed, and 
you have acquired practical k1 
ti th for the duties of life, you | 
t! 1 I d Ip some Vv iluabl m ) 
\ I ol h | days, and 
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intendents make them an occasion for parad- 
ing their own knowledge before the public, 
instead of trying to find out what the applicant 
knows. In the third place, it is degrading the 
profession. As well might the lawyer, physi- 
cian, or minister, be compelled to pass an open 
examination to satisfy the curiosity of the pub- 
lic. Neither of those fraternities would tol- 
erate such a thing, nor would the public think 
of asking it. No more should the school teacher 
be set up to the gaze of every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, and his deficiencies made the subject of 
general comment, and even of newspaper ridi- 
cule. If he fails, the examiner will know it 
and mark it accordingly. 

Other reasons equally forcible might be 
urged against these examinations had we 
space. These we have named are, we think, 
of themseives strong enough to show the ad- 
visability of adopting some other method of 
ascertaining teachers’ qualifications. 


>?< 


PHILADELPHIA AND 
SCHOLARS. 


COLORED 


‘THE Philadelphia 7zmes has been inter- 

viewing some of the school authorities 
ot the 
the new law in regard to admitting colored 
children into the public schools. We make 
the following extracts from the views ex- 
pressed : 

“The policy of the board,” said President 
Steel yesterday, ‘“‘has been to ignore the ques- 
tion of color, and hence the words ‘ white’ or 
‘black’ are usually avoided on its records. 
Although there has been no rule, colored chil- 
dren have had a perfect right ‘to enter any of 
the schools. So far as I am able to judge intel- 
ligent public opinion, the only question involved 
is the one of cleanliness, and if | had my way | 
would make cleanliness compulsory. No child 
should be allowed into any public school with- 
clean hands and face and combed hair. 
The essential reasons why people are objection- 
able to each other do not include color. It is 
probably a fact that when colored people are 
unclean it is more apparent to us than unclean- 
liness in those of our own race, but perhaps 
colored people have a similar keen perception 
of uncleanliness in whites.. In my own ward 
there are about twelve colored scholars in the 
schools with white children, and no one thinks 
about their color. 

“Colored boys and girls have been sitting 
side by side with white scholars in both the 
High School and the Normal School, and there 
has been no reason to find fault with their be- 
haviour. No increased accommodations will 
be required on account of the rule, and we 
could not provide them if they were wanted. 
In both Boston and New York the white and 
colored children sit together and learn together, 
and there has not been any difficulty. As time 
wears on people’s prejudices on this point are 
wearing away; as the colored race becomes 


bat 
out 


city in reference to the operation of | 
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more polished, educated and careful in living, 
there will be no prejudice at all.”’ 

‘There is one great fact,’’ said Mr. Halliwell, 
the secretary of the board, “which will prevent 
many colored children from going into school 
now occupied exclusively by whites. In 
strictly colored school are the same requirements 
exacted that are called for in the other sch« 
Colored teachers are not to know as 
much as white teachers, colored children have i 
easier examinations, regularity of attendance is 
not insisted upon, and the great laxity of 
discipline. The fact of the case is, the colored 
children in the Philadelphia public schools are 
allowed to come when they please, go wl 
they please, and do just as they please. Now, 
imagine a colored child doing that in a well 
regulated grammar or primary school. It woul 
be utterly demoralizing. I think it very doubt 
ful if there are many colored children who ca 
submit to the course of studies and disciplin« 
of the regular public schools. For one thing, 
they have notthe same mental oversight at home, 
and by nature they are not partial to restraint. 
The greatest portion of the colored population 
are poor, and in the spring have a variety of 
domestic services to perform in which the lar 
ger children can help very materially. Hence 
they are generally withdrawn from school, o1 
else their attendance is very irregular. ‘The 
in the summer a great many, both men 
women, have to go away as waiters and in other 
capacities to the seaside and elsewhere before 
the term ends, and they have to 
their children with them. So that, you 
there is not much chance of the public sch 
being crowded with colored children, espe: 
when it is found so difficult now to get them to 
attend four months out of the year in their ow 
schools, with their own teachers, and with « 
lessons and no rigorous discipline.’ 

On this subject Simon Gratz, chairman of the 
Normal School committee of the Board of Ed 
ucation, said: ‘‘ We have experienced the great 
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school 


est difficulty in keeping up the colored schools 
As a rule, colored children do not like to go to 
school. We have just had to drop two teachers 


in a school located in the centre of colored 


ulation. You know there 
classes of colored people in the city, 
better class do not send their children to 

public schoois at all. They send them to what 
is known as ‘ The Colered High School,’ which 


p 
two well deh 
" 


and 


are 


is of about the same grade as one of our gram 

mar schools. The number of colored people, 

however, who have high aspirations in this di- 

rection is comparatively small. When the first ' 
colored boy went into the Hollingsworth School, 

I remember, the other boys would not play with ; 
him for a long time, but ultimately he was 
treated exactly like the rest. When the thr 
girls went into the Normal School, none of the if 
other girls had anything to do with them foi ts 
whole year. In that time two of the girls ' 
dropped out because they could not stand the ' ‘ 
studies. The remaining girl is now the pet of i bee 


the class. Singular as it may seem, the colored 


children who go into the regular schools are 
generally about as white as the other pupils, and iy 
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2) Instruction and education in the lowest 
class of the primary school. 

The importance of a good foundation was 
clearly developed, and the methods at first 
must be such as will develop the faculties, the 
acquisition of dge being a secondary 
object. They also believe in placing these 
classes in charge of female teachers. 

The following are some of the resolutions 
passed by the teachers present, on the 23d of 
April: (1 That primary instruction 
more objective. 2 That there should be 
more calisthenics and vocal music. (3) That 
40 pupils be the maximum for primary classes. 
4) That school-rooms be large and made at 


| 


become 


tractiv by ornaments, etc. 5) That the es- 
tablishing of ‘‘school-museums"’ be made ob- 
ligatory. (6) That text-books and stationery 
be furnished by the State. (7) That the disci- 
pline in the lowest classes or grades be preven 
tive rather than repressive. 

M. Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, 
manifested his approval of most of the resolu 
tions. He could not promise much for Nos. 


3) and (6) at present, as the appropriations 


would not be sufficient for the 4,700,000 chil 
dren in attendance. A. ht. 
TOO MANY STUDIES IN SWISS PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
THE President of the Sw republic, M. 
Numa Droz, who was on Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of canton Neuchatel, and 
began active | 1 primary teacher, asserts 
that the evil from \ h the pupils in many 
schools suffer, is the cramming of many things 
instead of developing the powers of thought. 
He iys further: ‘‘In many schools a little of 
literature, phys cs, and chemistry must be 
ught to pupils who cann read well, or can 
not wl rom di yn without making many 


historian, Dr. Daguet, complains 


of the same trouble with regard to general his 
the primary schools. He does not see 
why the $ ; do t yet realize the superiority 


of the French primary schools, in which only 


nat lal I ry tal it 
Che following are his reasons for not teach- 
veneral history as a s« parat tudy : I. 
Cher is not time enough for preparation on 
th part of the teacher, nor is the s hool-day 
lo enough for the proper time required to 
teach general history. 2. The pupils have 
enough to do if they stud itional history 
thorough|] 2. The double work of studying 
both requires b r judgment 1d more ma- 
ture minds than those pupils have. The 
ce sail f history cannot thus obtain the triple 
result consisting of a ‘‘knowledge of events, 
exert of the judgment, and the education 
of the heart.”’ 

[he school authorities, on the other hand, 
say that manv children would never be able 
t y re ich the si condary schools to study gen- 
eral history. Here the historian again shows 
hat a little general history is taught incident- 


ally in the teaching of national history, and 
that the attempt to teach each as a branch 
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must come near makin; failure of 
asmuch as the pupils can at best mer: 
from memory the events which should be fu 


grasped and well understoo 
In other sections of Switzerland 


, 
receives fully as much attention as 


> : tpi 
does in some American schools. W] 
deplore the lack of vocal music in so 
our schools, we should not desire the 
of the four parts at the expense of English 
arithmetic, or some other fundamer 


in our public schools. 
The Swiss at one time h 
their schools. 


universal complaint of the Normal sch pri 
cipals is that they must prepare the 
too many branches. Although this plain 
has been made for the last ten yea \ 
school authorities p holding 

full number of stud The age 

multa f muiiwvwi, and 1 ( es Wu 

vum. Why not hold fast th é 

which has been tried so long and 

fully ? LJ 
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support every dollar of taxable wealth in the 
country can be put under levy, and they reach 
with their influence, directly or indirectly, every 
family in the land. 

But we think a more potent cause for this 
wide-spread discussion is the fact that educa- 
tional questions are not understood. They are 
debated for the same reason that the rotundity 
of the earth was once debated, or the circulation 
of the blood. So long as the mists of doubt and 
uncertainty envelop a subject, people will re- 
sort to the heat of discussion to dissipate the 
mists if possible. So we hear many voices ut- 
tering many opinions. One is ready to take his 
stand with Thaddeus Stevens and declare that, 
‘‘ No matter what political ties may be severed, 
whenever the question of free schools is before 
us for discussion, you will find me in the ranks 
of those whose banners stream in light.”’ 

Let the discussion go on. Let the true _ phil- 
osopher give to the subject his profoundest 
thought, and let the ignorant man continue to 
issert his opinions with that positiveness which 
usually characterizes him. There are questions 
iffecting the interests of the rising and of com- 
ng generations that ought to be decided; they 
ought to be settled as firmly and irrevocably as 
astronomers have settled the question of the 
earth's revolution on its axis; settled forever, 
so that we as teachers could work in accordance 
with principles firmly established and univer- 
sally recognized, and would not be held ac- 
countabie to a multitude of contradictions. 
Let me indicate a few of these questions. 

First, it ought to be decided how much 
sRould reasonably be expected from the public 
schools. The question of their success or fail- 
ure hinges upon this to a great extent. If they 
are expected to lift pupils up to a state of moral 
perfection, they are failures. Their training is 
in the direction of morality, but he who expects 
a revolution of human nature in one genera- 

on or in two or in a hundred generations, has 
read the history of the world to little purpose. 
Systems of philosophy and of religion, the 
Church and the State, have endeavored to im- 
prove the moral nature of man forages; and he 
is still the same selfish, grasping tyrant, or the 

me cowardly, deceitful slave that we find him 
in the earliest history. Judged by the stand- 
rds of moral improvement we must pronounce 
Church and State failures. In fact all insti- 
human and divine, are failures if we 
expect impossibilities from them. 

If it is expected of the public schools to give to 
every one a well-trained mind, or even an in- 
telligent mind, they are failures ; for there will 
always be an ignorant class, numbering in its 
ranks graduates of institutions of every grade. 
No school can supply what nature has denied. 

If it is expected of the schools to do in six 

ars that for which nature requires twelve 

they are failures. A child who has 
been at school ten months a year for six years 
must not be expected to know as much as an- 
other who has gone five months for twelve 
years. Age and the natural growth of the 
mind during seasons of entire rest from study 
count for than is often thought. In 


tutions, 


years, 


nore 


| 
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this age of steam and electricity, we become 


impatient with nature, and seek t hasten 
her processes of development. But nature 
refuses to be hurried. It requires the same 


time to develop an oak tree now that it did thou 


sands of years ago. Under the ocean's bed 
| mountains are forming inch by inch, 1 they 
| = , ‘ —— : 
will be lifted up by the same slow process that 


required ages forthe upheaval of the mountains 


around this valley. Four principal elements 


enter into the intellectual developm nt of a 
child: 1. Natural ability. 2. Time or ag 3 
Home and society. 4. The school Che last 
is usually the least powerful, and must not be 
held responsible for what others fail to { sh 

It ought to be decided what constitute ood 
teaching. Schools are judged too much by ap- 
pearances—by temporary results, instead of the 
lasting good they do. Teachers, as is natural, 
make their work conform to this popular stand- 
ard, and the schools are in danger of b ming 
mere forcing and cramming machines. 

Lastly, this age, which condemns « rything 
unless it is practical, ought to be told w it 1s 
truly practical. The practical man usually; 
estimates everything by the number of dollars 
and cents into which it can beturned; not that 
he necessarily seeks money as an end, but 
money is the only standard of meas ient he 
can use in placing a value upon thir la 
$10 volume of Shakespeare is the same to him 
as a $10 bill. The practi il ian | 
represented as standing on th banks of 


Niagara and calculati: the amount of water 


power running to waste there. Of what use is 
Niagara inthe e@imat on of suchama Vone 
whatever. Of what use is such a d ‘ 
precisely similar question we often hear. ‘ Of 
what use is it to children to spend so much 
time in learning Gray's Elegy in a « try 
churchyard ?” is a question put to o1 f 
teachers within a year. That cl poem, 
almost every line of which is a beautiful | re, 
s of-no use in this low, practical sensi And 
yet, perhaps these same people will b few 
cheap pictures for the walls of their house 
they may buy costly painting.; which th 
no taste to appreciate; but their child 
minds, those splendid intellectual palaces, must 
uot be stored with gems of thought. The halls 
of memory must be left bare, or at most only 
chalked over with the figures of arith tic and 
— | 


the forms of practical business. The beautif 
imagery drawn from literature and 
be hung there. 

If the schools are expected to teach m« itv 


it ought to be decided whether we shall 
say to a child, ‘‘Thou shalt do this,” I 
‘Thou’ shalt not do that,’ or whether the 
object can be better accomplished by t ng his 
mind away at times from those intensely p1 


tical studies which are useful chiefly be 
they give him more power to grasp aa 1 hold 
selfishly this world’s goods, and direct 


attention to the noble actions and lofty thoughts 
of the choice and master spirits of the world. 
And if the refining, eleva 
culture is worth anything, let us remember that 
the children of the poor ar« t 


ting influence of this 


more in need i 
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than the children of the rich, for the latter t t¢ 
get it elsewhere. ‘Ss 
There are things immaterial, not visibl ia t 
the physical eye, int apable of being excl i rem 
for what we shall eat, or what we shall dr . ould } ’ t | 
or wherewithal we shall be clothed, or of t 1 
measured by any standard of money \ ind per { I rectn¢ os ol 
which are nevertheless of great practical \ ( L spe ( marveiou 
in adding to the happiness of the humai t t tw was | 
Inthe time of Oueen Elizabeth there wer y ) W 
tical statesmen and warriors and explorer tha b 
men of enterprise and business, who ext fashior t | plea 
the power and added greatly to the trast t 
wealth of England There wet i] i f 
dreamers in those d Lys. Chers \ ne I We I 
wanted an offi from the crow 1: but th i 
visers of the Oueen, includit I 
powerful uncl thought he was not fit f I b 
practi il busing ss of politic he wast I { 
of a dreamer. There was another, a p ¢ 
W y n a fine fren lin 
] from th to heaven rom h : 
ind ; a 
W im mn bo l l { 
un 
The age of Elizabeth fills a proud p Sp 
t | wl two ham« t it A 
| i Baco1 l dW | im oO sp t 
one taucht us how to unlo ( 
{ l ler reveals to th ine 
and pa ons and spiratio or the 
ne ' 
>e~ 
o 
IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 
MHERI I lower 1 the I 
books and game n th ner: t é 
pretty slates, with pen d ra ( 
bri ht wools ind ais 
ts of bewilds ie th I t we! 
t vs of desks, with the 
I hem would be hard he 
place was a hool-room . 
| y littl people wer 1 
iD t th hone yc » « l ) I ' 
their eyes wert spa k] they , 
] ened to st 1es ) t five rse i 
and f / on l led, ind fi ~ 
pocket, and a dozen other « é 
five was the principal factor ' ; 
Chere were light gymastics between 
during which muscles were unbent t i 
another group formed itself around th 
at the blackboard, asking questions, \ ter ' 
uggestions, plucking at her gow 
her hand pringing and h 
eX 1ent >; some new thi or f 
al the written word before them t 
itself to their eager little mind 
wa vilt scattering to the low boards w , I 
S the room, in order that they 
each fi t till fresh idea in black ad W , 
asa for future occupation 
[1 ther room, the withdrawal of a ‘ QO P 
geous stufi d bird from a box, to be look ad at ls tof sf f } | or te 
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to answer, and bring them written to the 
teacher, he putting them away until another 
time, then draw out one or two atatimeto in 
answered, and the answers to be brought be 
another morning. At times, if disposition to 
restlessness evince itself, ask the school to rise 
and sing a verse of something familiar. This 
refreshes the pupils for new efforts. 

Copying parts of the reading lessons and all 
of the spelling lessons, creates industry among 
young children. Assign words from arithme- 
tic, geography, and grammar lessons every day, 
to be written on the board at the time of reci- 
tation. During the time of the general exercise 
of writing, previously place a copy, easy of 
comprehension, on the blackboard for small 
pupils. For these, rule the slates on one side 
into spaces with a scratcher, so the trouble of 
lining slates will be avoided. Place easy ex- 
amples on the board, and send the noisy ones 
to solve them. 

On Tuesday morning bring something to read 
aloud; and then have a discussion among the 
scholars on it. 

Wednesday, according to a previous agree- 
ment, call upon all the pupils for sentiments. 
This is a very interesting and beneficial exer- 
cise. Many pupils feel too diffident to go 
before the school and recite, yet will get up and 
it; and the variety 


gives 


repeat a gem of thous 
spirit and life. 

Thursday morning, if the teacher prepare an 
oral lesson in some of the natural sciences, 
making it simple and entertaining, it will lend 
life and variety. A diary of the school for the 
week, kept by the teacher and older pupils, 
and read, will be good for Friday morning ex- 
ercise. 

If the classes in arithmetic flag in their work, 
giving examples without answers to be finished 
and compared, in a certain time, 1n point of 
be found a good method to 
promote work. Geography classes may be 
empleyed in drawing maps to advantage. 
( 


correctness, will 


irammar classes need some stimulus, for chil- 
dren complain and usually consider this a very 


dry study. The reason of this is, that it is so 
intangible to them. They will soon learn when 


persons speak correctly or otherwise, and easily 


discriminate. Let the class write down all the 
inaccuracies of speech heard among themselves 
each day, handing them to the teacher for 
reading and correction by the class at the time 
of recitation. This teaches the application of 
the rules of grammar, discarding monotony. 
Writing sentences containing parts of speech, 
used in different relations, is useful. 

But you discern that all these things involve 
work on the part of the teacher, and some may 
inquire, how? Would you have ine work all 
of the time to get my scholars to work? Well, 
we don't know of any new method to procure 
good results and success with anything /ess than 
energy and perseverance, and to promote in- 
dustry one of the best and highest incentives is 
the power of a good example 

Lay out the work, and see that your pupils do 
it. Ina short time they will know what to de- 
pend upon, and by justice your work: will be 
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lightened, and faithful labor will not go 
warded.— MW. VY. Sc/ ' Journal. 


DI IPLINE, 


WE were in a school not long since where 


} 


the most admirable discipline prevaile« The 


whole school seemed to be hard at work, every 


one employed, and apparently pleasantly em 
ployed. The necessary movement f the 
school room seemed to be made wit! bso 
lutely no noise whatever—the mer¢ d of 
gentle motion, no more. 

We gave the teacher much enthu t raise 
for her successful discipline, and begged to k 
the secret by which she had secured such excel 
lent ré sults. W hat Wa her method ? I 
surprise, she assured us that she had 
plinary methods whatever She 1 Lid 
much to the children about order, sh d 
she kept them busy, and taught them to move 
quietly. ‘‘ But do you not have troul with 
noisy scholars?”’ we asked, ‘the | 
ones who w7// not be ¢ lerl 

‘“‘Occasionally, she d, **a sche 
who gives us all much trouble at first er 
a little time he becomes as « t 

Now, there was a secret in this appars 
magical success. This teacher gov | her 
school so well, because, primarily, had 
learned to govern herself. Disciplins a 
thing which is enforced far more by m er 
than by words. The teacher wh 
expresses perfect self-control, will impr 
lesson of control on her pupils with a tl d 
fold more effect—even the ugh she 
mention the word order—than ons 
who preaches orderliness all the day | 

V. } 
STUDY THE CHILDREN 

To amass facts, to group them 
order, and to master all the new ar 
methods for impartir them: tl 
means the extent of the teacher’s dut 
first and most important dut ; to 
nature of the children When pl 
begins to prepare himself for his prof 
finds that he must devote more time 
ject that he is to work upon—the |] 

than to the object that he must 
with, the variou west of medi 
teacher must understand the mind of the Id 
first. He must study its peculiar 
various modes by which he in be 

The nature and ts of chile 
should appeal to the t her a ubjects of 
utmost importanc« What the young n 
the « ipacity to learn, how it can best | Lided 
in its development, these are questions that « 
mand far more study than the diagrat f 
plex sentences or the solving of int: 
matical problems. The sole end and I f 
education is to make our children \ r and 
better. By what means can eacl 
teacher forward this aim? This is th reat 
problem set before him, and to solve it, h 
first duty must be to study the children. 

NV, } 
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DEMOSTHENES, With Extracts from his Orations, bility by tl 
and a Crili 7 L/i z d f ae / Z l ai th u We { mmel t] ] to ft OL 























Crown.’ By f.. B tf, Translated by M. F. higher \ 
/ ; , : nf , 
MMCM 1 on » pF 4p. 540 CA ELEM I 
é é ade Gas Grd < Ca. 
. ts sa : =o} matte: 7 : : thy : 
This able work opens with an exposition of the Griffin. Pro} , Noi 
, , : 
character and conditions of oratory among the Greeks wou tee I 
: TI rent features ‘ ha ‘ fF Phil > 
< The promi t u in tl character of Philip of Phi shia ‘ y, 
Macedon and of the Athenian people, with both of The aim of the aut 1 
: I im of l r,a R 
hy whom Demost ne was br ught into contact, are experien = 
t ly pi e g t orat himsel S 
i V y I nt | ! rato1 msell, a a present the prit 7 
: man, citizen, st nal ! rator, 1s sketched with as to be readi I ) 
9 ‘ ; } — 
the pen te! l a N sses the worth | dens Lhe boo ~ ! 
of his elo ! the ht of truth and morality, | ¢he brevit a 
' 
j naly t is Of justice with politics, present planatic id | ' 
3 th re LS] t Ven thenes’ <¢ racteT, d tion Manv ¢ . ¢ . 
votes a mi haustive chapter to the famous | described. as w 1s ¢} 
ial 1 t ( nd 6 vit! etrilcine . . 
Trial on tl n,”’ and « with a riking | which they may } for N 
summary and enforcement of the lessons which the ald for ; ; 
( \ 
men of to-day | learn of ant ty denotes x 
- ry 
RECREATIONS IN Ast \ iH D ns f dent a {ter a 
ti 
Prac Hl y 1 WM B con rat 
fier iH ae D With ki Tal WITH J | j 
lA 7] { Pp 2 f ‘ 
\ ) d ( i 
| is such a | k on the grand science as I} ithor y ] : 
will aid great 1 ing the study of tl tar it Teac ! becau 
ought t €, po] \ t I es very efiort i t rs Vv ) 
that | tows €l ‘ ble should be et n l afiect 
: co ged, and every good | s upon this ience it What is 
v heartily welcomed Lhe disting hed author, now a photograph t flyi I = f t 
Bishop in t Metl ist church, has been for years many years to n i 
an amateur stt nt of Astronomy, and his eloquent is a leading clerg f M 
lectures upon t ading topics which it present has become widely know1 I 
have been heard with rare interest by large audiences uent papers on educatiol t 
in various parts of t country. ‘The chapters found popular styl n W h t 
here upon the Forces of Attraction and Inertia, t st o chara t 
Force of! the Sul m, t | pe, th opectre ri S¢ t I to | ( 
scope, Us ol Ast my, ti oun, the Planet | oft the « ntry i t 
- : : i t 
Nebular Hy; is, the Constellations, and the Ulti \ ( » article ror ' 
mate For , Nave | n hammers into excellent sh pt from t l 
for the platfor: re therefore all the more effec , and we heartily 
tive iI revel rit wl 1 pervades the book is rends of ¢ cat Zt 
f ‘ : ] \? 
on f its very tt | I The two ticl t 
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a7 / Prin of Pattern ana l } / 

d 7 by l WV. Houpl, Profe Auts f j ( d rh 





4 Sc {ctu {ssi nt l oe nid Geod- anecdotes, in f ! 
; efic Su ‘. AZ. Stoda { & Phila from thirty-seven y ex] 1 Y 
Drawing in our schools has | through several | and among the peo] \ ] 
stages. When fu troduced, inst tion in drawil while great interest t I { 
aimed at nothing yond the copying of pictures or | gifted author, wil es : 
: mouel Next in rawing irom memory and so who have } I l ! 1 nr 4 
called free-hand di ng. ‘Lhis is the kind of draw dered at his ext I \ t ret i 8. 
- ing that is now generally taught. It stimulates the of his unfailing power ! i 


: observing faculties, cultivates the taste, and can be mighty educated Mr. G fet t vel I 





3 ut 1 in prepari pattern for prints, carpets, Nott, of Union C hav i 
3 t es, et But clearly the time has ut come him on t platfor that : 4 
for another a ! Lhe ind of drawl now opinion Hy W if 
N taught is PI r Haupt says, “‘ compar tively lens into one man, whet Fa 
wo! for all pract purposes in the trades.”’ It and after hearing all the lea Bs 
will tn >amechanic. by its means no one can | who have appeared in the United Stat ! ¢ 








prepal working rawings lor work In wor l, stone, o1 opera ior the past hiteen years, w tely ’ 
4 the metals. Prof r Houpt’s little book is designed | take six nights with Mr. Ge in pI + 
: to remedy thi A bility to draw is the first step week of Forrest, Booth, S ni, C1 ; n, LA 
' towards the mastery of any mechanical trade, and any Modie or anybody ik 
s “4 a 
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the selection of her corps of teachers, with whose as- 
sistance she has succeeded in adopting a system of 
instruction which cannot fail to secure for the boys 
and girls, now numbering one hundred and ninety 
two, an education at least equal to that which they 


could obtain at any other institution of learning. The 


committee made a thore 


ugh examination of all the de- 

partments, and were fully satisfied that the children 
uldsnot be better located. The class-rooms, sleep- 
ng apartments, clothing and table, are all that could 


be desired. ‘The appearance of the children attests 
that no healthier spot could be selected in the State.”’ 
Near the close of the day all the classes were assem- 
bled together and addresses made by Captain Mer- 
chant and Major Veale. 

[HE new school-house at Monongahela City was 
dedicated on the Ist inst. The occasion of the dedica- 
tion was made a general jubilee. There were promi 
nent educators from abroad, as well as a very large at 

l le from all parts of the county. 


The school-room was brilliantly iluminated from the 


ance of the peo] 
cellar tothe roof, and presented a fine appearance. 
The exercises opened with instrumental music—a 


piano s¢ lection—t y the Misse Al rams, Wilson and 
sill. Prof. Anton h i fine orchestra in attendance 
which added additional eclat to the occasion. The 
dedication hymn was then charmingly sung by twenty 


beautiful school girls, dressed in white, Aiter that 
came the addresses, the first of which was by State 


Superintendent Higbee. He said the school building 


\ an educational palace, and that there was not a 
ner in the State. \ddresses in the same strain were 
I by Supt George J. Luckey, of the City schools, 


Pittsburgh; L. H. Durling, Superintendent of the 


\lleg] eny ( ity schor ls; Prot. Ge rye Beard, of the 

Southwestern Normal school at Caliiornia; Prof. Teal, 

Superintendent in Greene county, and Prof. Hemp- 
|, of Allegheny. 


There was also an historical address by Dr. Van 
Voorhis, who gave the history of the schools in Mo- 


nongahela City from the days of the log cabin. It dis- 
played historical research, and was warmly received. 


Enterprise, and Saint 


new chool he uses, 





view to grading the schools at those places. 


at at Saxton, when finishe ll be the best house 





purpose in the county, outside of Bedfor« 





borough. Frivate or select schools have been in 
Everett, 


Schellsburg, Pleasantville, and elsewhere, several of 


operation during the month in Bedford 


which ar 7 good grace and well attended 
CAMBRIA.—A number of new houses are being 
this year The Johnstown Board will erect a 


very fine building. New furniture will be placed in a 


number of houses in the country districts Several 
select or Normal cl: are open in different parts of 
the county. ‘The wag f teachers have been raised 


in certain districts, and the educational outlook is en- 


CHESTER.— The commencement exercises of Spring 


City’s first graduating class were largely attended. 
The graduates acquitted themselves ably—their essays 
The prin- 
cipal, Jacob K. Jones, one of Chester county’s veteran 
teachers, made a few remarks, dwelling particularly 


bemg well written and tayorably received 








good effects of granting diplomas, as evinced 


ipon the 
y the increased interest taken in the schools by the 
clergy, the directors, the patrons and citizens gene! 
ally. The President of the School Board, Dr. Wm, 
Brower, made a telling little speech. The exercises 
were closed by a speech from County Superinten- 
dent Harvey, in which he clearly showed the advan. 


| 


tages arising from the granti1 
who complete their common-school studi 
MIFFLIN.—A Normal session will be Id in Mil 


roy during August, especially designed for teachers, 
who can attend at little expense—1 harge for 
tuition, and boarding comparatively low There were 
five graduates at the June commencement of the 
Lewistown Academy Und tl killful : 
ment of Dr W. N : yie! ti 


achieved a record brighter and more ho} than in 
the past. It has now Normal Dey] 
teachers, which it is hoped will b f 

ized The county is growing in educational i t, 
in better work, and in a higher appreciation of 
teacher’s work and services Prospects for bette: y 
are favorable; nevertheless, a few of our t t I 


are leaving the county for better salaries elsewhere. 
NORTHUMBERLANI At Watsontown ful 


Normal class was taught Five summer s¢ in 

Sunbury are doing well The g ! é 

of the Milton High School go beyol I y 

former year in point of general exceller 
PERRY.—Tyrone a1 Buffalo tow1 

ing new school houses on an improved pl: 


our active teachers. Mr Frank Get ] On I vrone 


township, has recently died The ] te si ols 
have all closed succe ul terms. Bloomfield A 
the only high-grad ool in the county, w: 
in more flourishing nditior In several townships, 
the directors say they will raise the wages next ter? 
POTTER Pome choo] re not in s¢ I 
a scarcity of teacher It might nte1 
know the cause of such scarcity 
SUSQUEHANNA School visitation has 1 
Superintendent James the fact, that sumn 
young pupils are demanded by the 1 
some of the districts tl ems ft ! ai ty 1 
carrying out the } “ous Six montl cl 


> 





Avricultural A tion of 

1 " n the Fan ( ! 
building, 100 feet in diameter, to be used « ly 
for an educational exhibit Che 
the county are preparing work for this purpos« 

JEFFERSON [here are out fe che 

for a summer term. In some of the district 
schools are doing good work and are v 


> b 


in others, owing to poor attendance, 


public money, in the opinion of the uper ! nt, 
to have them « } en 

CLEARFIELI The local Normal School 
closed with examigations by the teachers u 
Contracts have been let f t 
school-houses in the county [he S | 
Osceola borough have i reased the ten 
months and raised the y of te: M 
R. Brown, secretary of Cle horougl y 
suddenly June 3 

ARMSTRON There seems to be an ut 
terest in the cause of lucation at present ly 
of the district the directors intend t raise ti 
ers’ salaries ten dollars per month, and in o1 
they will give $25 more per month for a principal this 
year than last year. In the judgment of the Suy 
tendent, the schools of Leechburg and Freeport car 
not be excelled in tl tat ut the r f tl puj 
are taken into consideration. ‘They passed the same 
examinatjon as the teachers, and handed in well pre 
pared manuscript much neater than those o ny 
old and experienced teachers. This speaks well f 


the teachers of Leechburg and Freepor 
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